¢ Opinion: The Board of Regents takes 
some heat on two sides — a proposed 
tuition hike for state colleges, and foot- 
dragging in contract negotiations. 

Page 18 
¢ Curricula: Registration is just around 
the academic corner. Four pages of course 
listings and information about new offer- 
ings are available to help stop student 
head-scratching. Pages 24, 25, 26, 27 


Inside 
Campus News 


¢ Reviews: The Alarm rings true with a 
fresh strident sound; Howard Jones 
makes his way across the Atlantic with 
“A New Song;’’ The Clash ask the 
musical question “What are you gonna do 
now?’’ in the Centrum. Movies: 
“Greystoke,” a Tarzan movie with a new 
twist. ‘‘Police Academy”’ runs the red 
light of bad taste. Page 14, 15 


¢ Wasting Away: Former Observer 
editors Dan Lyons and Bryan Hardy take 
a cause-and-effect look at the hazards of 
toxic waste. Policy-making at the top and 


3 ¢ the harsh reality at the bottom of the pro- 
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Still Pointers perform “Galena Summit” at the State House. From left: Patti Ratcliffe, Vicki Valhouli, Nancy Onanian, Elaine 
Mawhinney, Carmel Parino, Bill Locke and Wayne Kanzahi. -Kim Pickard photo. 
Still Point turns ten 
by Wayne Kanzaki “Tmages,” a nine minute jazz piece choreographed 

Celebrating its tenth anniversary, the Still Point exclusively for Still Point by Adrienne Hawkins, artistic 
Dance Production will present a varied repertoire of director of the Impulse Dance Company, will be 
works by nationally known choreographers as well as presented. Hawkins has made several stunning 
pieces by Artistic Director Elaine Mawhinney and appearances at Northern Essex. 
members of the Still Point Dance Company. ; Mawhinney designs new numbers 

The dance production is scheduled for April 27-28 and Creator and artistic director of Still Point, Elaine 
May 4-5 at the Physical Education Building. Of the four -Mawhinney, has designed a special piece for the show 
performances, two nights will be special events. The entitled “Aurora: the Still Point.” It will feature 25 
Alumni Association will sponsor the April 28 perfor- dancers moving toward and into and way from the light 
mance. Over 300 Still Point veterans have been invited — using the concepts of time, light and energy within 
to perform to special numbers for this evening. The per- the movement. 
formance will be followed by a champagne reception for Another piece to premiere in ‘‘Migration,’”’ choreo- 
all alumni of the college. After the final show, May 5, graphed by Mawhinney. This dance was inspired by the 
President John R. Dimitry will host a reception for lyrics of James Taylor: ‘‘All invisible from where we 
faculty. This year, faculty will be invited to perform in stand/ the connectors come to pass/ Once again a time 
one piece. of change/ See the pieces of the picture/ rearrange 
Nationally acclaimed choreographer’s work featured themselves/ It feels like a symphony with/ Nothing left 

A highlight of Still Point X will be the choreography to chance.” 
of nationally acclaimed Kathryn Posin. The number Company ’s choreographers offer new variety 
“Galena Summit,” which premiered in New York in “Satori,” choreographed by Wayne Kanzaki, is a 
1980 and has been performed extensively since then piece projecting the inner strength of the Samurai war- 
throughout the United States, was commissioned by rior, blending martial arts with dance movements. 


the Sun Valley Center for the Arts in Idaho. Continued on page four 
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by Jim Hegarty 
A tuition policy adopted by the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents 
may result in an $86 tuition 
increase at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College for the 1984-85 
academic year. 

Additionally, the policy paves 
the way for a series of annual 15 
percent tuition hikes until the 
school reaches a state-mandated 
33-percent ceiling on education 
costs to the student. Community 
college students in the state cur- 
rently bear 25.5 percent of the 
total cost of their education. 

The Regents adopted the policy 
last March 13, amidst a flurry of 
controversy and protest. Im- 
plementation of the policy — 
which affects all students in public 
institutions of higher education — 
is slated for April 18. 

Higher Education Chancellor 
John B. Duff called the policy, the 
result of several years study by 
the Regents, “‘a bold step ... for 
Massachusetts higher education.” 
Legislators and student represen- 
tatives, however, are trying to 
slow the state’s steps towards the 
increase. 

The basis of complaints aimed 
at the Regent’s policy-making is 
that the tuition package was ap- 
proved without first allowing 
input from student represen- 
tatives. The package was adopted 
during the week when students 
across the state were on semester 
break. 

Sen. Gerard D’Amico (D- 
Worcester), chairman of the 
legislature’s education committee, 
is asking the Regents to allow for 
more discussion regarding the 

'‘policy’s effects on poor and 
working-class students. 

He was quoted recently in the 
Boston Globe as saying, “This is 
a proposal of enormous magni- 
tude. It could alter the 
Legislature’s intent to put at the 
disposal of the citizenry the best 
and most affordable education.” 

At a press conference to protest 
the policy, State Student Associa- 
tion Chairman Mark Montigny 
said, ‘‘As consumers of education, 
we feel we should be a primary 
component of that decision- 
making process, and we feel left 
out.” 

Northern. Essex Community 
College President John R. Dimitry 
feels, however, that the time fac- 
tor will not pose any problems if 
a genuine need is indicated to fur- 
therstudy the policy’s ramifica- 

Continued on page two 
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Union: Merit pay will destroy this school 
* 


by Jim Hegarty 

“Merit pay will destroy this institu- 
tion,’’ faculty member Dr. John Osborne 
told the Board of Trustees last week, 
echoing what has become a thematic sen- 
timent in the faculty union’s negotiations 
with the state. 

Osborne was joined by NECC Faculty 
Association President John Guarino, 
both attempting to lobby support for 
their anti-merit stance during a standstill 
in contract talks. Negotiations are cur- 
rently in the hands of a mediator. 

“T cannot understand the administra- 
tion’s position. The merit pay package 
being offered the community colleges will 
create undue competition among col- 
leagues. Cooperation will be reduced due 
to infighting. Merit pay will destroy this 
institution,’’ Osborne said. 

The 1500 community college teachers 
in the Massachusetts Community College 
Council (MCCC) are the last of nearly 
70,000 state employees to come to a con- 
tract agreement. The rest of the state 
college and university teachers signed 
contracts recently that contain some form 
of merit pay. 

It is moreso the quality of merit pay, 
however, than it is the quantity that is 
keeping the MCCC away from the dotted 
line. 

“We in the faculty union are most con- 
cerned that President Dimitry and the ad- 
ministrative staff see merit less as an op- 
portunity to give faculty members more 
pay, but rather, as we see the situation, 
a device to create disruption among the 
teaching staff,’’ Osborne said. 

The MCCC’s main point of contention 
with the state’s contract offer is that the 
merit pay package provides little, if 
anything, in the form of a grievance or 
arbitration process. The package, accor- 
ding to Guarino, is not similar to the one 


— ‘ F ,t& 
Northern Essex Board of Trustees. Seated: James Kelly, Arnold Bird, Carolyn 
Henry Walker, Chairperson Marjorie Goudreault, Warren George, 


offered to the state colleges. 

““Over the next three years, they want 
to give us merit that is not arbitrable or 
grievable. Those are not the conditions in 
the state college’s contract. If they want 
us to take the merit, they'll have to pay 
us on an equal basis. Why should we be 


Mediator appointed in 
contract negotiations 


by Jim Hegarty 

The stalled contract negotiations bet- 
ween the state and the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC) have 
been placed in the hands of a mediator. 

After nearly 80 bargaining sessions 
stretching back to February 1983, the 
community college teacher’s union and 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents, the 
representative body for the state, will pre- 
sent their respective cases to an indepen- 
dent third party. 

The MCCC is the last segment of state 
employees to reach a contract settlement. 
The four year state colleges and univer- 
sities signed contracts in February of this 
year. The 1500 members of the communi- 
ty college teacher’s union, however, are 
refusing to sign a contract proposal they 
claim is ‘divisive and thinly veiled 
patronage.” 

The main point of contention between 
the two parties throughout the negotia- 
tions has been the issue of merit pay. The 
MCCC has steadfastly clung to a rank 
and file vote that their contract not con- 
tain any provisions for merit pay. The 
Regents insist at least a portion should 
be based on merit. 

In a confidential memo to community 
college presidents, dated April 2, 
Regent’s attorney Judith Wang said that 
the state Labor Relations Commission 
was asked to name a mediator from their 
staff. The first phase of the mediation 
process will be an assessing period. 

“What the mediator will do,” Northern 
Essex Community College President 
John R. Dimitry explained, “is assess the 
situation from both sides for five days. 

After that initial feeling out process, 
there will be a twenty day period in which 
the mediator will try to get both parties 
together to resolve the differences.” 


Dimitry expressed mixed emotions at 
the move to mediation, although he was 
calling for just such a move in an inter- 
view over a month ago. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m relieved,” 


Dimitry said. ‘‘I’ve been urging this for 
months now. Apparently Governor 
Dukakis is very much in favor of the 
move — he could have intervened at any 
point in the negotiations, but he chose not 
to. With contract negotiations, as in 
many marriages, there is a time when you 
need a mediator.”’ he added. 

The only dissatisfaction Dimitry would 
express over the calling in of a mediator 
was the time factor involved in rehashing 
the many differences that separate the 
two parties. If the second phase of media- 
tion does not bring about a resolution, the 
process will move to fact-finding — mean- 
ing an extra 30 days of investigation. 

“Although I am breathing a little 
easier about the whole situation, I am 
saddened it will take another two months 
before anyone gets any money,” Dimitry 
said. 


He added that the fact finder might be 
a different person than the mediator, but 
any conclusions by the fact finder would 
prove very influential. 

“The fact-finding process answers 
some of the very basic questions concer- 
ning the negotiations. ‘Is anyone being 
badly underpaid? Are both sides being 
fair and open regarding expectations? 
Should or shouldn’t there be any merit in- 
volved?’ If he finds one side or the other 
acting in an unreasonable manner, his 
recommendations could be enormously in- 
fluential,’’ Dimitry explained. 


Neither the actions and recommenda- 
tions of the mediator or the fact-finder are 
binding. If, however, Dimitry added, the 
governor finds the conclusions to be 
moderate on both sides, he might step in 
and exercise his power. 

“In this state, the governor has that 
authority. If the mediator or the fact- 
finder comes in with a moderate package 
of proposals, I do not think Dukakis will 
let the thing slide back into re- 
negotiations for another nine months,” 
Dimitry said. 


different?’ Guarino asked. 

There will be no further action in the 
contract negotiations between the two 
parties until the mediator releases his 
findings. The delay could cost nearly two 
months of negotiating time, should it pro- 
ceed into the fact-finding stage. 


cation. He also said the package’s 
fairness lies in its flexibility. 

“The policy that the Board of Regents 
passed has flexibility in it. They have 
decided on a ceiling of 15 percent as the 
highest tuition can be raised in any given 
year, along with a 33 percent cap for stu- 
dent costs. These figures are a maximum. 
It doesn’t necessarily mean we'll hit those 
numbers,” Dimitry said. 

He added that if there were large 
numbers of people showing up at the 
public hearings, the most intelligent thing 
would be ‘‘to listen to the criticisms and 
suggestions. The tuition hikes can always 
be put off by a semester until all the in- 
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Whittaker, Philip Saracusa. Standing: John Lyons, 
and Student Representative Brenda Tyson. 


hikes anticipated 


-Carl Russo photo. 


“The fact is, the community colleges 
are adamant in their rejection of merit. 
If the current atmosphere continues in 
the negotiations, we will continue to have 
impasse. As it is, we already have an 
angry, dispirited group of teachers here,” 
Osborne said. 


Student Council members whose pictures 
did not appear in the last issue of the 
Observer are, from upper left, Christine 
DiDio, Marie Sirois and Christopher 
Alexopoulos. -Carl Russo photos. 


put has been reviewed,’’ Dimitry said. 

Inflation in Massachusetts has been 
running at five percent annually, and 
Dimitry added that he saw no point in 
raising tuition rates to three times that 
level in a single year. 

“I really don’t think the Board wants 
to push that 15 percent ceiling in a single 
year. If tuition does go up this year, I’m 
hoping it is in a more moderate price 
range-somewhere from five to ten per- 
cent. One unfortunate thing you always 
have to remember about tuition hikes is 
that you always run a risk of pricing 
someone out of an education,’’ Dimitry 
said. 
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Registrar Allen Felisberto announces new process for signing up for fall courses. 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Student Activities budget, proposed 
for 1984-85, needs board approval 


Club/Activity 1984-85 1984-85 With Fee 
Request Allocation Increase 

Bookkeeper $10,700 $10,700 $10,700 
Secretary 9,630 9,630 9,630 
Office expense 17,950 9,000 9,400 
Contingencies 6,000 2,000 4,100 
Program board 22,750 17,750 18,000 
Film series 10,000 5,000 5,000 
Observer 31,000 19,200 20,200 
Parnassus 2,200 1,600 1,700 
WRAZ 3,100 3,100 3,100 
Drama Society 6,150 3,000 3,200 
Dance Club 15,130 9,000 10,000 
Music Club 6,600 700 700 
Chorale Club 6,095 300 400 
Cultural Affairs 1,000 -0- -0- 
Contemporary Affairs 5,000 1,700 1,700 
Photography Club * 800 650 650) 
Veterans Club 3,570 2,000 2,200) 
Weightlifting Club 1,608 400 650) 
Ski Club * 2,000 750 750) 
Karate Club 425 200 300 
Outing Club 750 400 400 
Radiologic Tech. Club 360 300 400 
Agape Fellowship 655 200 300 
American Sign Language Club 750 400 450 
Behavioral Science Club 700 600 700 
Television Club 1,400 600 600 
Health Services 15,195 11,000 11,100 
Office for Students w/Disabilities 6,050 2,000 2,200 
Intramural (salary) 10,143 10,143 10,143 
Intramural (operations) 3,600 3,000 3,200 

Athletics 
Administrative 2,650 2,000 2,000 
Trainer 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Men’s Basketball 
Coach * ; 1,700 1,700 1,700 
Assistant Coach 350 350 350 
Timer 460 460 460 
Officials 1,450 1,450 1,450 
Operations 3,400 2,640 3,140 
Women’s Basketball 
Coach 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Assistant Coach 350 350 350 
Timer 460 460 460 
Officials 1,300 1,300 1,300 
Operations 3,500 2,850 3,350 
Men’s Baseball 
Coach 1,300 1,300 1,300 
Assistant Coach 350 350 350 
Umpires 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Operations t 1,475 1,000 1,200 
Women’s Softball 
Coach 1,400 1,400 1,400 
Assistant Coach 350 350 350 
Umpires 900 900 900 
Operations 1,450 1,000 1,150 
Men’s Soccer 

Coach 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Assistant Coach 350 350 350 
Officials 700 700 700 
1,050 700 800 
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The more credits you have, the earlier you can register 


New registration process 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Registering for the upcoming fall 
semester promises to be a much simpler 
task. Returning students will be aided by 
the implementation of the new Students’ 
Advising and Registration (STARS) 
system. 

Key features of the STARS system 
that will speed up the registration process 
include a priority basis, whereby the more 
credits a student has accumulated, the 
earlier he or she can register. Additional- 
ly, a student who has completed the 
necessary appointments with his or her 
adviser will be given priority. 

The following steps can be used as a 
quick guide to insure a proper registra- 
tion process: 

Set up an appointment with your facul- 
ty adviser before April 23. You adviser 
will be able to answer any questions you 
might have pertaining to course selection 
and referrals. A list of student advisers 
is posted outside the Registrar’s Office 
(room B-212). 

The Registrar’s Office lists other 
changes in the system — all designed to 
facilitate a quicker registration process. 
A student will be able to learn if his or 
her schedule has been acknowledged as 
acceptable before All College Day as well. 
For the first time, evening registration 
appointments are available. 

Pre-registration materials you will need 
include an NECC Registration and 


Fun, games 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

Another college bash! At NECC we 
don’t just plain register from semester to 
semester — we go all out. At All College 
Day, May 3, students have their chance 
to register for the fall semester. 

In registering for classes students will 
also be able to enjoy the many events run 
by Student Activities. 


The annual barbeque begins at 10:30 
outside the game room. Hamburgers, hot- 
dogs, popcorn, and chips will be served, 
all for the small donation of 25 cents. 

Entertainment will include our school 
band under the direction of Prof. Michael 
Finegold, and an outside band which will 
perform in the quadrangle. 


Members of the faculty are invited to 
a breakfast in the game room from 7 a.m. 
to 8:30 a.m. Eggs, Danish, coffee, and 
juice will be served. 

Other features will include a 
caricaturist, The Amazing Button Fac- 
tory, and short films, including the Three 
Stooges. 


Counseling Handbook, the Fall 1984 
Master Schedule of Classes and some 
worksheets with which to work out a ten- 
tative schedule. These materials are also 
available in the Registrar’s Office. 


Use the NECC Handbook to check all 
requirements for graduation, course 
sequences and prerequisites for your 
program. The handbook will also give 
information if you are planning to 
transfer to another school or planning to 
graduate. 


Make an advising appointment as soon 
as possible. Your adviser will review your 
course selections for the fall semester, and 
make any changes necessary. Once you 
have filled out a registration form, take 
it to the Registrar’s Office before April 
25. You will be given an appointment 
priority based on your academic 
accumulation. 


Report to the game room on All Col- 
lege Day to confirm your fall schedule 
choices. Failure to confirm your schedule 
at that time will result in cancellation of 
classes. 

Veterans receiving GI benefits or 
tuition exemptions must complete a 1984 
Vets Action Form after the pre- 
registration period, but before May 23. 

Students with questions regarding 
financial aid should contact the Financial 
Aid Office (room B-217). 


All College Day 


Student Activities Director Steve 
Michaud. -Carl Russo photo. 


All workers involved in All College Day 
are volunteers from Student Council, 
Veterans Union, faculty, and members of 
the Registrar’s staff. 


Clubs, services have funds cut 


by Leo Fournier ( 

Next year’s student activities budget 
is projected to be $151,000, down from 
this year’s $180,000. The budget, col- 
lected from activities fees, is less because 
more monies are needed for contingency 
funding. The total amount requested by 
clubs/services was $249,000. 

The Student Council has proposed to 
raise student activity fees from $25 to 
$27 in order to produce money to help 
clubs whose budgets have been cut. The 
fee hike must be approved by the Board 
of Trustees. 

For the last month, the student budget 
committee has been meeting to determine 
allocations for the campus organizations. 
Members of the committee are June 
Walker Robert, Observer; John Manning, 
WRAZ Radio Station; Jeff Wilson, Stu- 
dent Council; Wayne Kanzaki, Dance 
Club; and Fran Leeman, Athletics. 

The clubs were notified about the 
amount they would be allocated for 
1984-85 and were invited to committee 
hearings. 

The biggest cut in funding was for the 
Observer, reduced from $25,000 to 
$19,200. Robert, Observer representative, 
said, ‘There is really nothing we can do. 
Most clubs are getting cuts.” 

Kanzaki, dance club representative, 
said, ‘“‘I know most of the services and 
clubs are beneficial for student develop- 
ment and I feel very responsible in this 


position of trust.” 

Five clubs appeared to ask for more 
money. The Music Club claimed it has 
been drastically underfunded. Members 
asked for $6,600 to modernize the band 
and buy new equipment to replace 
decrepit instruments. They hoped to get 
a new baritone sax and a new drum set. 
Instead of $6,600 the club will receive 
$600 to maintain some form of 
maintenance. Meantime, the Chorus, 
which requested $6,095, was allocated 
$300. 


Parnassus asked for $2,200 and was 
allocated $1,600. Last year the literary 
magazine received only $800. The Con- 
temporary Affairs Club was allocated 
$1,700 of the $5,000 requested. 


Observer adviser Betty Arnold attend- 
ed a hearing, talking of increased costs for 
Observer production, costs occasioned by 
the advanced technology of the 
newspaper’s operation. She was able to 
secure an additional $200 and was told if 
more funds are made available by an in- 
crease in fees, an additional $1,000 would 
be added to the school paper’s budget. 

The allocation of the funds are recom- 
mended by the budget committee, then 
must be approved by the Student Coun- 
cil, the director of student activities, the 
dean of students, the president and the 
Board of Trustees. The final budget 
should be decided by Thursday, May 3. 
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Still Pointers 
open April 27 


Continued from page 1 

Kanzaki, Andover, is a business 
transfer student and one of the show’s 
lead dancers. He has had four years of 
classical ballet with Maria Meir, jazz with 
Irene Weiss and Adrienne Hawkins, and 
modern dance with Becky Arnold and 
Mawhinney. 

The signed dance “‘Untitled‘‘ has been 
choreographed by Nancy Onanian. 
number was inspired by the memorable 
performance by the Gallaudet Dance 
Company. Onanian, Lowell, is an inter- 
preter training major. She has had three 
years of ballet, jazz with Adrienne 
Hawkins, as well as modern dance with 
Becky Arnold and Elaine Mawhinney. 
She participated in last spring’s Still 
Point and is a member of the Still Point 
Dance Company. 

“Just Around the Corner” by Herbie 
Hancock is the impetus for Maggie 
Queenan’s choreography for one piece 
Queenan has also designed two jazz 
pieces for the production. Queenan 
Lowell, is a Still Point veteran ot tnree 
years. She is assistant director of the 
company. Presently an English major at 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Queenan has had six years of jazz and 
two years of modern dance with Arnold 
and Mawhinney. 

Co-choreographer with Mawhinney of 
“Memories,”” Joseph Savastano has 
studied ballet with Mara Meir and is also 
a karate instructor. He is in the nursing 
program. 

Cast of Stillpoint X includes: Jane 
Bistany, Juliet Bistany, Janice Bly, 
Kathleen Bossi, Hildegar Champion, Lin- 
da Cowie, Erin Cronin, Arina Dalton, An- 
thony Defeo, Lynn Eletritz, Diane 
Gallent, Marria Garcia, Alberto Gomez, 
Michael Grutkowski, Cathrine 
Hanscome, Michael Hartley, Amelia 
Jewett, Wayne Kanzaki, Deborah Kar- 
ram, Kelly Keough, Jim Lagasse, Bill 
Locke, Kathleen Lovett, Barbara Norris, 
Nancy Onanian, Peter Ottes, Carmel 
Parino, Maggie Queenan, Particia 
Ratcliffe, Maria Reyes, Jennifer Royall, 
Amv Sarofian. Joseph Savastano. Dawn 
Gallant, Maria Garcia, Alberto Gomez, 
Ratcliffe, Maria Reyes, Jennifer Royal, 
Mawhinney, Cheryl White, and Sandi 


Wuson. 


At the State House. Standing: President John Dimitry, Representative Bakar Hildt (D-Amesbury), Artistic 
Director Elaine Mawhinney, Susan Atwood, Senator Nicholas Costello, Vicki Valhouli. Second row: Maggie 
Queenan, Patti Ratcliffe, Sandi Wilson, Carmel Parino and Nancy Onanian. Back row: Joseph Savastano, Wayne 


Kanzaki, and Bill Locke. 


Dancers go to State House 


by Wayne Kanzaki 

Northern Essex’s Still Point Dance 
Company began its spring tour of various 
Massachusetts schools and community 
events with its second performance at the 
State House March 27. 

The Still Point Dancers, directed by 
Elaine Mawhinney, were invited by 
Senator Nicholas Costello to perform for 
legislators and the general public at the 
Rotunda in the State House. Sen. Costello 
initiated the Performing Arts Series last 
year with the Still Point production. Since 
then, he has brought other performers to 
the State House as part of his commit- 
ment to make the public and legislators 
aware of the arts. Only the Northern 
Essex company has been scheduled as an 
annual event. 

The company’s performance featured 
“Galena Summit.’ Galena Summit is a 
mountain in Sun Valley, Idaho. The dance 
piece focuses not only on the mountain 
itself, but also is a metaphor for unity and 
spiritual ideals. The number premiered in 
New York in 1980 and has been perform- 
ed extensively since throughout the 
United States. 

“Memories,” a pas de deux, was 
choreographed and danced by Mawhin- 
ney and Joseph Savastano. “‘The Rose 
(Signed Dance)”’ and ‘‘My Ears Are Deaf” 


were two signed dances presented by 
interpreter training students wno are 
members of the company. 

Also performed was “Orca,” an en- 
vironmental commentary about the sur- 
vival of the whales, and three jazz pieces: 
“Just Around the Corner,” “Bout Love,” 
and ‘‘We Got the Beat.” 

In “Satori,” three Samurai warriors 
laid down their weapons and dueled with 
their inner strengths by blending martial 
arts with dance movements. 


Dancers perform at new Collins Center 
The Still Pointers next appeared at the 
new Collins Center for the Performing 
Arts, Andover. That show included a 
repertoire in modern and jazz idioms. 
Pieces ranged from ‘‘Galena’’ to 
“Memories” to ‘‘Bout Love.” 


‘Crucible’ in show at Lowell University 

At the University of Lowell April 8, the 
Still Point program included numbers 
done before, but also an adaptation of 
“The Crucible,” based on Arthur Miller’s 
play about the havoc caused by the witch- 
craft trials in Salem in 1690. The dance 
number, which has several scenes, was 
created by Mawhinney for the college’s 
annual Still Point performance two years 
ago and has become one of the celebrated 
highlights of the production. 


-Kim Pickard photo. 


Choreographers and company members 
Choreographers for the performances 
are Susan Atwood, Wayne Kanzaki, Bill 
Locke, Nancy Onanian, Kathy Posin (Ar- 
tistic Director of the Katherine Posin 
Dance Company, New York), Maggie 
Queenan, Joseph Savastano, Sandi 
Wilson, Adrienne Hawkins (Artistic 
Director of the Impulse Dance Company, 
Boston), and Elaine Mawhinney. 


Dancers are Elaine Mawhinney, Vicki 
Valhouli, Carmel Parino, Sandi Wilson, 
Susan Atwood, Bill Locke, Wayne Kan- 
zaki, Maggie Queenan, Nancy Onanian, 
Joseph Savastano, Patti Ratcliffe, Karen 
Velasco and Erin Cronin. 


Senator Nicholas Costello ute Artistic 
§ Director of Still Point Dancers Elaine 
©) Mawhinney at State House performance. 

-Kim Pickard photo. 


Production started 
ten years ago 


The Still Point dance production 
originated 10 years ago and has been per- 
formed annually since. The show began 
with a company of 10 and has grown to 
a cast of over 40. Created by Creative 
Arts Department Chairman - Elaine 
Mawhinney, its title was inspired by one 
of Mawhinney’s favorite poems, T.S. 
Eliot’s ‘Burnt Norton,’’ Four Quartets. 

The lines are ‘“‘At the still point of the 
turning world/ there the dance is/ But 
neither arrest nor movement/ And do not 
call it Fixity/ Where past and future are 
gathered/ Neither movement from nor 
toward/ Neither ascent nor decline/ Ex- 
cept for the point, the still point/ there 
would be no dance/ and there is only 
dance." 


Wilson and aiker dancers at he State House 
Carl-Russo, Kim Pickard photos. 


Still Point SEE orachere- ‘Nancy Onanian, apy Kansaki, Sandi 
productions. 
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Creative Arts 


Drama students deliver top-notch performance 


by Faith Benedetti 

A series of One-Act Plays were 
presented by the Northern Essex Drama 
Society on April 5, 6 and 7 in the Top 
Notch Theatre. 

The plays are put on every semester, 
and are directed by drama students. The 
plays represent a challenge to the student 
directors, who have to choose a play that 
tells an entire story in less than a hour. 

The first play, “The Call” was directed 
by Lynn Menihane. Set in a very contem- 
porary art-deco Manhattan highrise, 
“The Call’ is a sometimes funny, 
sometimes sad conversation between a 
cautious, befuddled misfit named Joe 
(played to perfection by Robert Ouellette) 
and his distinguished, agreeable brother- 
in-law, Terry (convincingly portrayed by 
James Barr.) 

Joe is very nervous about being in New 
York City, which he feels is a veritable 
den of iniquity, and Terry does his best 
to assuage his fears. During the conver- 
sation, Joe reveals that he has been try- 
ing to place a call to his mother for quite 


some time now, and the operators just . 


won't let him get through. The problem 
is that his mother is dead, and he’s try- 
ing to call heaven. 

In the play’s most poignant moment, 
we find Joe trying once again to place his 
call, and when he is greeted with the same 
reply as always, he begins to scream 
desperately that,‘‘there has to be some- 
one there, you have to let me through!”’ 

Superior performances all around from 
both Ouellette and Barr. Applause also 
to Lynn Menihane for her careful direc- 
tion and handling of a sensitive subject. 

After a quick scene change, the second 
play of the evening began. “Scenes from 
an American Life,’’ directed and written 
by student Bob Ouellette, depicted one 
day in the life of an average business 
executive. 

Ouellette portrayed Mr. Peterson, the 
harried family man who contributes an- 
nually to the Yale alumni fund, mounts 
photos of the wife and kids on his desk, 
and practices his putting stroke on the 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 

Lynn Menihane played Mrs. Went- 
worth, Peterson’s boss. A real “‘com- 


Students direct 


by Sabina Lyden 

‘The NECC Drama Society’s One-Act 
Plays, which were presented on April 5, 
6 and 7, were put on by NECC theatre 
students, some newcomers to acting, and 
‘some seasoned veterans of the stage. 

James Barr, a resident of Haverhill , 
was cast as Terry, the distinguished, 
middle-aged man full of small talk and 
false fronts in ‘‘The Call.’’ Barr’s previous 
acting experience includes roles in school 
and summer camp productions, but this 
is his first major role. 

Also in ‘‘The Call” is Robert L. 
Ouellette, Amesbury, who portrayed Joe, 
a troubled person who has a hard time 
dealing with the loss of his mother. 
Ouellette’s first venture into acting came 
last semester in “‘Who Am I This Time.” 

Directing ‘‘The Call’ was Lynn 
Menihane, Lawrence. Menihane has been 
in numerous productions both on and off 
campus, most recently appearing in the 
NECC production of “1984,” in which she 
played Comrade Parsons. Menihane also 
played a role in the second play of the 
evening, ‘Scenes from an American 
Life,”’ as Mrs. Wentworth, a woman who 
has eyes for one of the men working for 
her. 

Also playing a role in ‘‘Scenes from an 
American Life’’ was Judy Deschenes, 
Lowell, who was cast as Miss Johnson, 
a secretary who has to turn her back to 
her boss’s shortcomings. Deschenes’s 
other acting experiences include roles in 
“The Great American Cheese Sandwich,” 
at NECC, and ‘‘The Keeper of The Birds” 
and “The Crossroads”’ at Bradford Col- 
lege. She assisted Menihane with the 
direction of ‘The Call.”’ 

Bob Ouellette also acted in this play, 
and portrayed Mr. Peterson, the prey of 
Mrs. Wentworth. Incidentally, “‘Scenes 
from an American Life’’ was written and 
directed by Ouellette. 

In the third production, “Curtains,” 


Joe (Robert Ouellette) and Te 


pany” woman, Mrs. Wentworth stumbles 
across Peterson practicing his putting 
stroke on company time, and in a comedic 
twist, instead of firing him, asks him for 
golf lessons. 

Miss Johnson is Mr. Peterson’s ‘‘see 
all, tell nothing” secretary, played by 
Judy Deschenes. 

Ouellette’s original script deserves 
high praise for ‘‘Scenes from an American 
Life,’’ which garnered the biggest laughs 
of the night, particularly during Peter- 
son’s belly-busting dictation session 
monologue. 

The third play of the evening, directed 
by another NECC drama student,. Bar- 
bara Norris, was ‘‘Curtains,”’ a different 


‘kind of murder mystery. 


Set in a comfortably decorated New 
York apartment, ‘‘Curtains”’ told the tale 
of Ron Behrens, head critic for the New 
York Times (played by William Locke), 
who was being accused of ‘‘the death of 
the theatre.”’ (It sounds incomprehensi- 
ble, but is explained in the end.) 


One-Act Plays 


“Se 


Peterson (Bob Ouellette) teaches Mrs. 
Wentworth (Lynn Menihane) the correct 


putting stance. -Carl Russo photo. 
was William Locke, a resident of 
Georgetown, cast as Ronald Behrens, a 
New York drama critic. Locke is involv- 
ed in Master’s Image, a local theatre 
group, and will be dancing later this 
month in Still Point X. 

Noreen Bailey, Haverhill, was cast as 
Marcia, Ron’s wife, in ‘“‘Curtains.”’ Bailey 
has acted in high school and various sum- 
mer productions. 

In the role of Jim, the Behrens’ nervous 
lawyer friend, was Michael Hartley, 
Haverhill. Hartley has acted in various 
productions in California, Maine, and at 
NECC. Most recently, he was in last 
year’s “The American Dame.” 

“Curtains’’ was under the direction of 
Barbara Norris, a resident of Andover. 
She has been in numerous productions, in- 
cluding ‘‘The American Dame” and this 
semester’s ‘'1984.”’ 
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try (James Barr) discuss matters in “The Call.” 
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-Carl Russo photo 


Marcia, Ron’s typical New York upper- 
middle class housewife, was played to 
shrewish perfection by Noreen Bailey. 

Additional applause goes to Bailey, 
who on the night I attended the play, 
managed to keep her cool during one of 
those unplanned mishaps that sometimes 
creep up in a live performance, when a 
nee a she was peering out of fell off the 
wall. 

When Marcia and Ron hear that Ron 
is the prime suspect in the ‘‘death”’ of the 
theatre, they enlist the help of their 
friend, Jim, a nervous lawyer (played with 
absolute conviction by Michael Hartley.) 

As the plot winds up and eventually 
unravels, Jim theorizes that the theatre 
itself has not actually been killed, per se, 
but it is the playwrights, actors and pro- 
ducers who are guilty of the crime of glut- 
ting the stage with literary poison. 

Fine dramatic performances by Bailey, 
Locke and Hartley, as well as a superb 
first effort at direction by Norris. 

Congratulations to all cast and crew 


Marcia (Noreen Bailey) comforts a 
distraught Ron (Bill Locke). 
-Carl Russo photo. 


members for their combined efforts in 
making this semester’s one-act plays a 
truly professional event. 


Creative Arts Calendar 
STILL POINT X 


Friday and Saturday, April 27-28 
Friday and Saturday, May 4-5 
8 p.m. - Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
Celebrating its tenth anniversary, Still Point will present a varied repertoire of 
works by nationally well-known choreographers as well as pieces by Artistic Direc- 
tor Mawhinney-Webb and members of the Still Point Dance Company. 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE INTENSIVE 


Friday, May 11, 7-9:30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday, May 12-13, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
College Center - Carpeted Lounge 

Those studying the Technique learn to detect and eliminate detrimental postural 
habits and replace them with an easeful and well-coordinated use of the body. The © 
aim of this Technique is to apply it to such daily activities as walking, bending, 
and working at a desk, as well as to help deal with stress and tension. It is also 
directly applicable to the more skilled activities undertaken in the performing arts 
and in sports. This intensive will be limited to 15 participants. Pre-registration 
is strongly recommended. Wear slacks and bring pillow or towel that can be fold- 
ed as one. 


SPRING CONCERT 


Thursday and Friday, May 10-11 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Director: Michael Finegold 
A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble. 


CHAMBER MUSIC: STUDENT RECITAL 


Wednesday, May 16 
12 Noon — Lecture Hall A 
A program of chamber music by student musicians. 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT 
OPENING RECEPTION 


Sunday, May 20 
2-4 p.m. — College Center 
An exhibit of student works in various areas of the visual arts. A program of con- 
cert music will be presented at 2 p.m., featuring soloists Michael Finegold on the 
flute and Elaine Mawhinney-Webb on the piano as well as student performers. 
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Creative Arts 


Boston Art Institute 


by June Walker Robert 
Last Wednesday, Rochelle Newman’s 
Painting and Drawing class sponsored a 
workshop by the Art Institute of Boston. 
Debra Strick, associate director of ad- 
missions, presented a stimulating over- 
view of the school’s curricula. Her presen- 
tation was enhanced by slides of multi- 
media works by several students. 
Strick was enthusiastic and well vers- 
ed in her approach, making the time spent 
pleasurable as well as educational. 
Located in Kenmore Square, AIB’s 
“primary goal is to enable gifted students 
to realize their creative potential through 
a careful nurturing of their imaginative, 
evaluative and technical abilities, and 
thereby to prepare them for contributin 
careers in the visual arts.” . 
Strick said AIB is the most structured 
art program in Boston and provides 
students the access to great galleries and 
museums. Its major programs are: 
Fine Arts: Two-Dimensional Studies: 


Painting, Printmaking. Three- 
Dimensional studies: Clayworking and 
Sculpture. 


Design and Illustration: Advertising 
Design, Graphic Gesign and Illustration. 

Photography: Commercial, Documen- 
tary and Fine Art. 

Included in the special programs are: 

1. An alternative, four-year diploma 
program of combined majors. 

2. A degree option with Northeastern 
University. 

3. Part-time status for persons wishing 
to take related courses alongside 
matriculated students. 

During the summer, two five week ses- 
sions, and other week-long intensive 
courses offer many options to those who 
are unable to attend on a regular basis. 

Three students whose works were 
shown were enthusiastic in their course 
assessment as follows: 

“All teachers are also professionals 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Mime class will be presenting a short 
program of sketches. The event will be 
taking place on Wednesday April 18 at 
noon, in the Top Notch Theatre. There is 
no admission charge, and everyone is in- 
vited to attend. Bring a lunch and enjoy 
the fruits of a semester’s worth of work 
from Gene Boles’ students. 


The Puppet Workshop performed last 
Friday, April 13 in the College Center. 
The company presented ‘‘The Dragon,” 
with a special guest appearance by their 
best known character, the Schlunk. 
The Puppet Workshop is participatory 
theatre, where each member of the au- 
idience is included as if the story were 


Debra Strick, Associate Dean of 
Admissions, Art Institute of Boston. 
-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


working in their fields at present.” 
“Teachers didn’t push their style but let 
me develop my own.”’ ‘‘When I first ar- 
rived I was timid and afraid I'd ruin it ... 
but I learned to paint and experience it 
as an artist does.’ 

Placement level is determined by port- 
folio quality. Strick said a ‘B’ is con- 
sidered to be a high grade. To obtain 
transfer credits, grades must be ‘C’ or 
better in addition to a portfolio. 

Portfolio quality is most important, 
she stressed several times, and offered 
these suggestions: 

1. Try to avoid cliches. 

2. Include 10-20 examples of original 
art. 
3. At least half of these should be from 
direct observation. 

a. self-portrait, landscape, still-life, 


Creative arts include mime Wednesday, April 18, at Top Notch Theatre 


written just for them. The audience is 
drawn into situations without having to 
consider the consequences until the un- 
fold. Of course, the audience always wins. 


The Newburyport Screening Room, 
well-known in the area for acquiring ex- 
cellent avante-garde and foreign films, is 
presenting a series of children’s plays. 

On April 28 and 29, Tom and Alice 
Shaeffer will make an appearance. Their 


Notice to all faculty, staff and administration 


Anyone interested in dancing in one number in Still Point X 
on President’s Night, please contact Elaine Mawhinney at 


extension 214. 


presents workshop 


figure drawing. 
b. show composition awareness, 
don’t copy photos or other art work. 

4. A range of other media is desirable, 
especially in color. 

a. sketchbooks or diaries. 
b. preliminary sketches. 
c. large portfolio ideas. 

She suggested drawing at least five 
minutes daily from life. 

The Institute has a rolling admissions 
policy making year-round registration 
possible. However, the deadline for finan- 
cial aid applications is April 15. 

Because there are only 350-400 
students, instructors enjoy a comfortable 
ratio and are able to take a first-hand in- 
terest in planning schedules and special 
interest considerations. 

Decisions about a major don’t have to 
be made until the second year, said 
Strick. But, “you have to be able to study 
as hard as you would going to medical 
school. If you have a dream, really try to 
pursue it.” 

She also outlined various job oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities and possible 
salaries. Ninety-three percent of AIB 
graduates get art jobs. These placements 
are dependent upon industry, so are tied 
to the economy. 

In addition, 80 percent of the Hatch 
Art Awards have been given to Institute 
graduates. 

Strick invited interested students to 
call her or Director of Admissions Cyn- 
thia Close to arrange for an interview and 
on-site visit, or to request the 1983-85 
catalogue. 

In the catalogue is the following quote 
by Heraclitus, a sixth century 
philosopher. ‘“‘Those who love wisdom 
must inquire into very many things.” If 
it were changed to read ‘‘wisdom and 
art,’’ it could very well describe the 
philosophy of the Art Institute of Boston. 


puppet show, “Thank You, Bear” is on 
the bill. 

Pat Spaulding’s Ha’ Penny Puppets 
are slated to appear May 5 and 6. 
Spaulding uses not only puppets to tell 
her stories, but incorporates herself into 
the storyline. This is her third engage- 
ment at the Screening Room. 

All shows start at 2 p.m. at the Screen- 
ing Room, 82 State Street, Newburyport. 
Admission is $3. 


by Paula Fuoco 

On April 2, students in the tiled lounge 
were serenaded to the tunes of the Music 
and Chorus Club. The concert was held 
in conjunction with an agreement secured 
with Student Activities Director, Steven 
Michaud, in which the club agreed to per- 
form in exchange for help with allocation 
of budget funds. 

Lead singer Deborah Karram was ac- 
companied by Greg Montigne and lead 
backup Lisa Durocher. The concert com- 
menced with a Beatles medley of “Close 
Your Eyes and I’ll Kiss You,” “All My 
Loving,” and ‘“Yesterday.”’ 

“The Beatles music is always good. 
Their lyrics mean a lot,’’ Karram noted. 

A duet of Kenny Roger’s and Dolly 
Parton’s “Islands in the Stream” was 
sung. Then the volume was raised a level 
higher to a rock segment that included 
Janis Joplin’s ‘‘Piece of My Heart.” 

Those providing the music were Carl 
Beherett, Vocal Bass; Dave DiDomince, 
bass player; Steve Frederico, drummer; 
Bob Jacobucci, keyboards; and Phil 
Pender, lead guitarist. 

As most aspiring entertainers critique 
their work, so Karram felt the perfor- 
mance was somewhat lacking. 

“We felt we would have liked more 
quality out of it,’ she admitted. 

According to Karram, the lack of pro- 
per stage equipment may have marred 
the overall performance. A stage instru- 
ment mixer board is needed to equalize 
the sound. 

“We don’t have a soundman to mix the 
vocals with instruments. We have no 
stage monitors to play back to the per- 
formers so none of us could hear if the 
others were singing on time,’ Karram 
stated. 

The cancellation of the originally 
scheduled performance of March 14 tied 
up the equipment in storage for over 
three weeks, preventing the talent from 
rehearsing. 

“The faultiness in the show went 
beyond our control. The equipment was 
all locked up and we couldn’t practice,”’ 
Karram stated. 

The reaction of the audience was 
varied. 

“‘She was full of energy and whatever 
she does she puts her whole self into it,’’ 
Peter Rockett said. 

“T’m not sure I was 100 percent hap- 
py about it,’’ Skip Fische added. 

“Tt was really something!” Lori Bailey 
declared. 

Along with providing a little foot tap- 
ping, hand stomping music, the concert 
made the college community know that 
a music program does exist. 

“T hope all realize that we do exist, that 
there is a music class and we want peo- 
ple to get involved,”’ Karram said. 


Nutmeg Ballet spices season's series, soans spectrum 


by Gertrude Pittman 

The Nutmeg Ballet Company spiced up 
the season’s Creative Arts Series with an 
hour and a half presentation of the best 
from its repertoire March 16. 

Under the direction of Sharon ©. Dante 
and Donnna Bonasera, the Connecticut 
dance company has traveled throughout 
New England bringing ‘‘a uniquely in- 
timate experience” to its audience. 

The 18-member troupe spanned the 
spectrum of creativity with six numbers 
ranging from satire to the sublime. 

Guest artist Brian Lewis and company 
member Kim Nicol danced to music by 
Vangelis in ‘‘Sea Shadow,” a piece 
choreographed by Lewis. With only a 
black wall for a backdrop, the dancers’ 
fluid movements were silhouetted by blue 
and green lighting to create an under- 
water mood. 

The program shifted from the depths 
of the sea to the heights of Mt. Olympus 
with ‘‘Apollo,”’ a pas de deux danced by 
Donna Muschell and John Dlugokiniski. 
Classic white costumes enhanced the 
clean lines of the dance. 

Principal dancers Victoria Mazzerelli 
and John Dlugokiniski dazzled the au- 
dience with their pas de deux ‘‘Don Quix- 
ote.’ Energetic moves and the couple's 


intensity had the audience catch its 
breath as Dlugoliniski held Mazzarelli 
aloft. 


The technical viruosity of the company f 


dancers left some room for humor in ‘‘A 
Brief Case,” a mystery spoof complete 
with jewel thieves and trench coated 
detectives. Every bit of stage area was 
filled with action as suspects were sought 
by the detectives and ‘‘jewels’’ were 
hidden. 

The entire company joined in an 
elaborate finale, “‘Western Revelries,”’ a 
showcase of American folk songs and 
down home, knee-slapping square dance 
music. School marms, farm hands, and 
cowboys strutted their stuff to the lively 
tunes in this piece with an energy un- 
paralleled since Gold Rush fever. In the 
midst of the madness, a lone dancer dress- 
ed as an Indian squaw performed a poig- 
nant number, a reminder that ‘“‘Western 
Reveries’’ required someone to pay a 
price. 

Repertoire by Nutmeg came to a foot 
stomping conclusion with the company in 
full Western regalia taking bows and 
bravos as their due for adding their own 
brand of spice to the life of New England 
dance. 


Y 
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Artistic Director for Connecticut’s Nutmeg Ballet Company Sharon Dante 
conducted a master class in the Leningrad-pedagogical technique of ballet to Nor- 
thern Essex Dance Club students March 16 in the Dancers Studio. 

The students at the class ranged from beginner to advanced levels, but all were 
given the same bar or beginning exercises which focused on epaulment — the move- 
ment of the head, upper body and shoulders in conjunction with movement of the 
feet. All exercises at the bar and center floor space were done from this perspective. 

Most ballet schools in Massachusetts focus on the Cecchetti or Russian-French 
styles and most Dance Club students present at the master class came from one 


style or another. 


-Wayne Kanzaki photo. 
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Psi Beta inducts members 


Psi Beta, National Honor Society for 
Community and Junior Colleges, held its 
second annual installation ceremony 
Thursday, April 5. Many alumni 
members were present for the eccasion at 
the Learning Resource Center, a setting 
made festive by the spectacular Karsh 
photo exhibit. 

A buffet dinner was followed by 
greetings from Dr. Usha Sellers, 
Chairperson, Division of Social Sciences. 
Nancy Bennett, past president, perform- 
ed the installation ritual for new 
members. Jacki Rice read a history of the 
chapter. 

Introduced by President John Dimitry, 
Dr. Arthur Levine, president at Bradford 
College, spoke about the role of liberal 
arts in contemporary education. About 60 
friends and relatives attended. 


Marie Sirois, new member, said, “The 
highlight for me was having other reci- 
pients of this honor from past years pre- 
sent for the occasion. They braved a 
heavy rainfall to share their experiences 
with us and ask about our goals. I’m 
grateful for their encouragement. 

“T was also impressed when faculty 
members approached us individually, in- 
troduced themselves and showed genuine 
happiness for us.” 


Psi Beta’s membership is by recom- 
mendation of a faculty member and con- 
tingent upon demonstrated superior 
academic performance. Honorary officers, 
selected on the basis of accumulated 
credits in psychology and grade point 
average, are: Dorothy Kardas, president; 
Rita M. Couture, vice president; Patrick 
O’Connor, secretary; and Jean Soucy, 
treasurer. 

Other new members are Nancy 
Bistany, Kathleen Lyons, Alfreda Mar- 
zioli, Beth Ann Simes, Marie I. Sirois, 
Laurie M. Spurling, and Rochelle M. 
Viahos. 


Persons interested in becoming 
members next fall may see Peter Flynn, 
faculty member, Behavioral Sciences 
Department. 

Psi Beta was founded to fill a void in 


psychology for students at two-year col- 
leges. Although students at senior col- 
leges have had an honor society in 
psychology for over 50 years, the 
students studying psychology at the two- 
year colleges have not had an honor socie- 
ty in psychology to recognize their 
scholastic achievements and interests in 
psychology. 

An organization such as Psi Beta was 
needed not only for the national recogni- 
tion it provides the serious student of 
psychology, but it was needed as an aid 
for stimulating interest in psychology as 
an academic and professional field of 
work. The knowledge gained from the 
study of psychology is applicable to any 
career the student may choose, and to 
excel in the study is an asset to all 
concerned. 


Psi Beta serves as an outlet for 
students to identify with the larger field 
of psychology and to feel a community 
with others in psychology. But above all, 
membership in Psi Beta is a credential for 
achievement and interest in psychology 


. early in the educational career. 


Through the encouragement of the 


” honor society in psychology for the senior 


colleges, Psi Beta was organized in 1980, 
and in the spring of 1981 a number of two- 
year colleges that were known to offer a 
credible psychology curriculum were in- 
vited to become charter chapters of Psi 
Beta. The chapters bear the name of the 
college at which they are located and are 
assigned to one of four regions depending 
upon their geographical location — 
Eastern, Midwestern, Southern and 
Western. 


NECC provides outreach in community 


Sirois to attend conference 


by Marie Sirois 

Northern Essex continues to provide 
outreach in the community through its 
Mental Health Technology Program, a 
Division of Human Services. A student 
representative has been chosen to attend 
the second Annual Convention for the 
Alliance for the Mentallly Ill of 
Massachusetts to be held Saturday, May 
12, at the Sheraton Tara, Framingham, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. She is Marie Sirois, 
a first-year student in the Mental Health 
Technology Program. 

Marie is doing her practicum at 
Haverhill’s North Essex Health Resource 
Center and is training under the case 
manager coordinator. One of Marie’s roles 
in the community is to represent the 
center at the local chapter of the A.M.I. 
(Alliance for the Mentally Ill). Conse- 
quently, Marie is also proving how a good 
NECC program, Mental Health Techno- 
logy, under its coordinator and advisor, 
Mary DiGiovanni, in cooperation with the 
Department of Mental Health, provides 
practical on-the-job opportunities and ser- 
vices in the Mental Health field. 
Furthermore, this college provides the 


replacement for Ronald Sevigny is employe 


meeting place for the local A.M.lI. 
meetings. They are the first Monday of 
the month, from 7-9 p.m., in the Essex 
Room of the Library. The next meeting 
is on May 7 at which time Brother Tom 
Pettite of Lawrence’s Lazarus House will 
be the guest speaker. These meetings are 
open to anyone who shares concern over 
the lack of sensitivity given to the men- 
tally ill. 

At next month’s Massachusetts 
A.M.I. Convention, Marie accompanies 
her adviser Mary DiGiovanni and will 
attend lectures and panel discussions. A 
major, speaker will be Commissioner 
James J. Callahan, Jr. from the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health. The day’s pro- 
gram will focus on “‘Change,”’ in line with 
the Alliance’s concentration on better 
care and treatment for the long-term men- 
tally ill through changes in attitudes, pro- 


_ grams, and research. This convention is 


also open to anyone wishing to learn more 
about mental health. 

The deadline for the convention is April 
28. If you are interested, contact Marie 
Sirois at the Student Activities Office. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 


Staff members hold D.C. talks 


Four administrative/staff members 
from Northern Essex made presentations 
during the 1984 American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
convention, March 31 through April 4, at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel in 
Washington, DC. 

A forum entitled ‘‘A Community Col- 
lege and State Employment Agency 
Work Together in a Learning and Work- 
ing Society’’ was given by NECC in con- 
junction with the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security (DES) April 1. 
Dr. Norman Landry (Dean of Student 
Services) moderated the forum with Dr. 
Abbott Rice (Direcotr of Cooperative 
Education & Placement) and William 
Linnehan (DES Counselor) as presenters. 

The forum focused on the unique col- 
laborative arrangement between Nor- 
thern Essex and DES, which has a 


satellite office on campus. Topics includ- 
ed a description of how the arrangement 
was developed, a review of the difficulties 
encountered and strategies identified to 
address difficulties, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the arrangement from 
the perspectives of NECC and DES, and 
some suggestions for institutions in- 
terested in such partnerships on their 
own campuses. 

Carolyn Reynolds (Coordinator, Life- 
Long Learning Program) presented a 
roundtable talk at the convention April 
3 on “Life-Long Learning: A Program for 
Elders.’’ The NECC program was 
presented as a model of comprehensive 
programming for elders. The program’s 
diverse offerings now include lectures, 
book discussions, workshops, art ex- 
hibits, field trips, and travel, with specific 
attention to historic and education sites. 


Awards convocation May 31 


The annual awards convocation is 
scheduled for Thursday, May 31, at the 
College Center. That evening, academic 
and co-curricular awards will be given. 

Students invited to attend the event 
with their parents or friends are those 
whose petition for graduation this June 
have been approved, or those who have 
already graduated in August, 1983, or 
January, 1984. They must have accrued 
45 earned credits as of last Jan. 31 for the 
associate’s degree or 15 credits for a cer- 
tificate and must have a minimum 
cumulative average of 3.5 as of Jan. 1, 
1984. 

Selections will be made from this group 
for special awards. Those receiving 
special awards are selected by faculty. 
Extra-curricular activities, contribution 
to the college, community service, profi- 
ciency in applied skills and outstanding 
academic achievement are criteria. Addi- 
tionally, a student who does not meet the 
criteria yet by virtue of unique ac- 


complishment deserves recognition, may 
be considered by the Awards Convoca- 
tion Committee. 


To receive a co-curricular award, a stu- 
dent must have a minimum cumulative 
point average of 2.0 as of Jan. 1, 1984, 
and have petitioned for graduation in 
June. 

Club members and advisers make 
recommendations to the Awards Commit- 
tee based on student leadership and 
organization abilities, ability to concep- 
tualize goals and progress toward their 
accomplishment, ability to communicate 
and work cooperatively with others, 
resourcefulness, creativity and positivism 
and exceptional contributions to club/ser- 
vice success, 

A maximum of three graduating 
students may be recommended for the co- 
curricular awards from each organization. 

Special awards may also be made for 
co-curricular performance. 


Sevigny takes Lowell job 


by John Reynolds 

“T want to thank everyone for making 
my 13-year stay so nice,” said former 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Ronald Sevigny. He left March 30 after 
resigning from his job in order to accept 
an appointment to the superintendent’s 
position at Lowell Regional Vocational 
Technical School, Tyngsboro. 

“I’m leaving with great regret,” 
Sevigny said. ‘‘I’ve been here from the 
start and I’ve even lived through the 
mudflats.” 

The mudflats to which he refers are the 
quagmire-like predecessors of the in- 
famous dirt lot of today, still known as 
the mudflats. According to Sevigny, our 
situation is a comparatively mild one. 
“The campus parking lots and roadways 
weren’t paved for one year after the 
school’s opening in September, 1971. It 
was the last contract put out by the 
Bureau of Building and Construction. 
Students actually gave away their cars 
that were stuck in mud up past their axles 
rather than dig them out. We’ve come a 
long way.” 

Sevigny anticipates a productive sum- 


mer this year for the Maintenance 
Department. ‘‘We now have money to 
take care of the Gym and College Center. 
Both roofs will be redone completely.” 

In addition to roof repairs, excavation 
on the mudflats parking lot will com- 
mence this summer as there are now 
sufficient funds available for that project. 

“T know that the place will be taken 
care of,’’ Sevigny said. ‘My successor 
won’t have the trouble I’ve had.” 

Sevigny looks forward to his new job 
as being a challenge. The main building 
at Lowell Vocational Technical School 
has one-half million square feet of floor 
space and seven miles of corridors. ‘You 
can put this entire campus in the building 
twice,” he said. 

A resident of Lowell, Sevigny will no- 
longer be plagued with a 52-mile commute 
every day. He is relieved to report that 
his new job takes him only three miles 
from his front door. 

Arthur Signorelli will not only continue 
as facilities coordinator, but also tem- 
porarily act as superintendent of 
buildings and grounds until a permanent 
replacement for Sevigny is found. 


—Pees e et alll 
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Holden not disabled but ‘differently abled’ 


by June Walker Robert 

The dictionaries define disabled as 
rendered “incapable, crippled, impaired, 
handicapped.” 

To Henry Holden — comedian, actor. 
political activist and polio victim — this 
definition is unacceptable: Although 
crutches must be his constant companion, 
he considers himself and others like him 
not handicapped or disabled, but ‘‘dif- 
ferently abled.’’ He says ‘‘society handi- 
caps people”’ and sets unconscious limits 
in the minds of all. 

Holden made Wednesday, March 28, 
special for many at Northern Essex where 
he spent the day lecturing, educating and 
making faculty and students comfortable 
with the positive aspects of being ‘“‘dif- 
ferently abled.” Dark, handsome and nat- 
tily attired in a navy corduroy suit and 
pale yellow shirt, Henry seemed nine feet 
tall as he easily assumed the role of 
teacher, performer and just plain ‘‘one of 
us.”’ He especially thrilled to his reception 
by our differently abled students and 
moving interaction with them. 


Nothing unreachable 

Henry Holden was born 30-plus years 
ago in New Jersey. At age four, he con- 
tracted polio and was left with a minimal 
amount of muscle tone in his legs. With 
the help of a supportive, ‘‘tough love’ 
family who never treated him special — 
he says everyone is special in his or her 
own way — he was able to accomplish 
goals before considered ‘‘unreachable.”’ 
No challenge has been too difficult for 
him to take on because he “‘looks at what 
he can do instead of what he can’t.”’ 


A comic beginning 

Holden turned to comedy when no 
other roles were available. He has per- 
formed in major nightclubs around the 
country, “‘opening”’ for such celebrities as 
Bill Cachy, George Benson, and Stephen 
Bishop. His humor, he quips, “borders on 
satire; you either like me or you don’t.” 

Although some people may be uncom- 
fortable with his disability. Henrv puts 
them at ease by displaying his own 
brand of humor, which pokes fun at 
everything — even his handicap. “I never 
prejudge an audience,” he stressed. 


Acting as a first love 
However his real love is acting and he 
has appeared in movies such as “An 
Unmarried Woman,” “Poltergeist,” and 


(‘S 


“Rocky: Part Two.’’ He holds member- 
ship in the Screen Actors Guild, Actors’ 
Equity and the National Academy of the 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


Although his roles have been cast 
mostly as a disabled person, his goal is 
to have parts like Al Pacino or Sylvester 


Henry Holden says attitudes are the real disability. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Stallone (with whom he compared him- 
self) obtain. He said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘Why can’t I play the lover, or the 
loser or the bad guy?” 


In ‘‘Disabled Genius,”’ a national tour- 
ing company play about disabled people 
in history, Henry portrayed Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The entire cast was dif- 
ferently abled actors. 


He's ‘‘Real People” 

In true Henry Holden style, television 
was not overlooked, and provided ap- 
pearances on ‘‘Real People’ (two 
episodes), ‘‘After Mash,’’ ‘‘Hotel,”’ 
“Fame,’’and the “Phil Donahue Show.” 
He pensively described his role on a “‘T.J. 
Hooker’’ episode as “happy, but 
nondescript.’’ The media, he feels, ‘““molds 
peoples’ attitudes.’’ Of 99 shows, 24 in 
prime time, handicapped people appeared 
only .019 percent of the time. 

For example, when Itzak Perlman per- 
forms with his violin, he is usually seated 
and no one sees his crutches. ‘“Why can’t 
a disabled person be seen eating a Mac- 
Donald’s hamburger or flying American 
Airlines?”’ In fact, when American 
Airlines was asked just that, Henry 
chuckled, the answer was it would be ‘‘an 
intrusion that could not be explained.” 


Great physical form 

Because of Henry’s assertion, “‘it’s 
what you do with what you have that 
counts,” he has mixed with society on all 
levels, including sports. He is a member 
of two bowling teams, swims two miles 
daily, and helped to start the country’s 
first horseback instructional program for 
the handicapped. At present, Henry is 
learning to fly a double-engine airplane; 
after all, ‘the sky’s the limit.” 

Especially exciting will be the next 
Olympics, which will include two 
wheelchair events. 


No handouts 

It follows that Henry Holden the ac- 
tivist should be opposed to free handouts 
for the differently abled, and in champion- 
ing for ‘‘jobs, not charity.” Thirty million 
persons in the United States have some 
degree of physical handicap. Henry added 
proudly, ‘‘Statistics show that for every 
$10 spent in training this population, 
$100 is returned to the economy by its 
employment.” 

Holden said media telethons picture 
the negative side of being differently 
abled, and contribute to the hand out con- 
cept. They make people do ‘‘goody-goody 
things,” such as Pledging to various 
causes. He repeated, clipping each word, 
“give us jobs, not charity or sympathy.” 

And so Henry Holden walks on, a giant 
of a man, unique, determined to prove and 
change the present reality that ‘‘At- 
titudes are the real disability,’ because, 
unfortunately, you can “knock out 
physical barriers, but people will still 
have attitudes.”’ 


Entertainer does impersonations, spoofs Lewis telethons 


by Karen Kotzen 

About 80 people attended a talk by 
Henry Holden on March 28 at the Learn- 
ing Resource Center at Northern Essex 
Community College. Holden is an actor, 
comedian and political activist for the 
disabled. Holden, disabled as a result of 
polio, has overcome his disability and 
leads a normal life with the aid of hand 
braces. 

Before Holden’s appearance, President 
John R. Dimitry greeted the audience 
with a speech about the goals of NECC 
and its especially high standards of help- 
ing students with disabilities. After his 
speech, an excerpt from the show, ‘Real 
People” about Holden’s accomplishments 
was shown. As the applause from the 
tape was dying down, Henry Holden 


walked out to the applause of the live 
audience. 

Holden blamed the media for negative 
attitudes towards the disabled. He said 
telethons evoke pity and make the viewer 
feel guilty. In fact, many of the pledges 
are not honored. Holden feels people 
should give to charities out of empathy, 
not pity or guilt. 

He pointed out there are no television 
commercials with disabled persons. Only 
.019 percent of prime-time shows have 
disabled actors in roles. The media wrong- 
ly views the disabled as being sexless. 

To further prove his point, Holden 
played a recording of a former number 
one country song, “Teddy Bear.’’ The 
subject of this song, a young boy, is refer- 
red to several times as ‘‘crippled.’’ This, 


Make a Wish Foundation to bring 


by Anne Visser 

Graduation day may be a big day on 
campus this spring, but for nearly 4,000 
others, the day after may offer more fun 
and meaning. That day, June 10, will find 
‘NECC’s campus transformed into a giant 
carnival, complete with elephant and hot 
air balloon rides and a variety of other 
entertainment. The occasion is the Make 
a Wish Foundation of America Aware- 
ness Day Fair. 

The Make a Wish Foundation is a non- 
profit group that donates time and 
energy into granting the wishes of ter- 
minally ill children. The idea was born 


four years ago when a loving friend and 
caring state troopers granted the wish of 
a leukemia-stricken child, Christopher 
Grecius. Through the combined efforts of 
many, Christopher had his dream of being 
a police officer granted. Two days after 
he thrilled to wearing a uniform and 
badge, and issuing his own traffic tickets, 
Chris died. The idea of granting a child’s 
wish, however, did not. 

That small group of state troopers has 
now grown into a nationwide organiza- 
tion, the Make a Wish Foundation. It is 
this group that will sponsor the 
Awareness Day at NECC. Proceeds from 
this event will help to grant wishes like 


says Holden, is the most derogatory term 
used. He expressed concern for how this 
affects a child’s self-esteem. 

Because non-disabled person’s at- 
titudes are greatly influenced by the 
media, Holden stated that we cannot 
blame ourselves for our attitudes. 

Holden then did some impersonations 
of Lassie and ex-presidents Nixon and 
Ford. After this short comedy presenta- 
tion, he took questions from the audience. 

When asked if he were disappointed by 
the small turnout, Holden replied it was, 
in fact, a good turnout. He said people 
tend to shy away from anything having 
to do with disabilities. 

Holden had several suggestions in 
response to the question of what could be 
done to help the attitudes of people. He 


those Christopher Grecius had. 

The carnival will begin at 11 a.m. June 
10. Included in the schedule of events are 
hot air balloon rides, and elephant and 
camel rides. For those who like more 
traditional carnival fun, games and 
regular amusement park type rides will 
be set up. Like to eat? The fair will feature 
aclambake, hot dog and sausage stands, 
wet and dry bars, and cookies passed out 
by none other than Sesame Street’s 
Cookie Monster. 

Also for the younger set, appearan-es 
will be made by Big Bird and the rest of 
the Sesame Street gang. For any who 
would rather not talk to such charac” +3 


said we must talk about the problem. 
Treat the disabled person as you would 
anyone else. Colleges could sponsor 
wheelchair marathons, show special 
movies and include pictures of disabled 
students in college catalogs. All of these 
actions would help improve people’s 
awareness of the situation. 

Holden also pointed out that rehabi- 
litating the disabled helps society. The 
disabled pay society back by doing pro- 
ductive work. 

Holden closed his speech with a recor- 
ding called ‘Save Jerry Lewis,” a spoof 
on the telethons. Several members of the 
audience stayed to talk to Holden. He 
distributed buttons printed with his 
philosophy, ‘‘Attitudes are the Real 
Disability.”’ 


carnival to Northern Essex June 10 


while their childen do, babysitting ser- 
vices will be provided. 

The North Shore Old Car Club will also 
be along. For personalities, Chuck E. 
Cheese, NECC’s Mr. Richardson (as hyp- 
notist), clowns, and the rock band Blitz 
Krieg will appear. To round things out, 
Father Ernest Serino (formerly of St. 
Rita’s church) will hold a short 
ecumenical service at noon. 

For anyone who would like to do more 
for terminally ill children, the Foundation 
is looking for two-hour volunteers to help 
out on carnival day. Interested persons 
should contact Make a Wish Foundation 
Mass., 01860, or Phyllis Ferrante, 
Maintenance Department. 
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Jackie Kennedy photo by Karsh. 


Karsh photo of Pope John II at Learning Resource Center exhibit. 
-Copy photo by Carl Russo. 


Internationally acclaimed photographer's show at library 


-Copy photo by Carl Russo. 


Karsh photos exhibited 


The works of internationally acclaim- 
ed photographer Yousuf Karsh are 
presently on exhibit at the Learning 
Resource Center at Northern Essex. 
Sponsors are the college and the Northern 
Essex Community College Foundation. 

The show opened April 2 and will con- 
tinue through April 29. It includes more 
than 40 examples of Karsh’s photographs 
and represents years of private collecting 
by a great Karsh admirer, who is a 
benefactor of Northern Essex. 

Karsh’s portraits have appeared in 
publications all over the world. Karsh 
himself has been the subject of in- 
numerable articles, not only in 
photographic books and journals, but in 
newspapers and magazines, popular 
weekly and monthly periodicals on both 
sides of the Atlantic, India and the Mid- 
dle East, Australia and the countries of 
Europe. He is Canadian, but his work is 
international. 

Born in Mardin, Armenia-in-Turkey, in 
1908, Karsh spent his childhood under 
the horrors of the Armenian massacres. 
He came to Canada in 1924, later study- 
ing photography with John Garo in 
Boston. In 1932, Karsh opened his studio 
in Ottawa. 

As his work became better known, 
members of the government, visiting 
statesmen and other dignitaries came to 
him to be photographed. In 1941, 


Ernest Hemingway photo by Karsh. 


Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, spoke before the combin- 
ed Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
and afterwards was photographed by 
Karsh. 

Churchill’s portrait was published on 
the cover of Life magazine as a symbol 
of the unconquerable spirit of the British 
people. The picture brought Karsh inter- 
national prominence. The portrait has 
been used as the basis of Churchill com- 
memorative stamps of many countries, 
including Great Britain, the United 
States, Canada, Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

During the height of World War II, 
Karsh went to England and made a series 
of portraits of leading personalities of the 
period, among them King George VI and 
Princess Elizabeth. Since then, he has 
photographed additional members of the 
British royal family, and many other 
royal personages, including Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace of Monaco, 
King Haakon of Norway, and King Con- 
stantine and Queen Anne Marie of 
Greece. He was assigned to make the of- 
ficial portraits of Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip for the Centennial of Cana- 
dian Federation. 

The exhibition hours are: Monday- 
Thursday, 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; Friday, 
7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 
2-5 p.m. The exhibition is free and open 
to the public. 


-Copy photo by Carl Russo. 


New college center offices 
to house counseling staff 


by Carol Cook 

Now that activities such as the 
Healthworks Health Fair are over, 
occupants will be moving into the new 
offices in the College Center. The space 
was needed to set up multiple health 
screening test stations for the fair. 


With the construction that has been 
going on for the past two months over, 
both students and faculty are breathing 
a sigh of relief. There will be no more 
disruptions during ‘‘General Hospital’’ or 
while work is trying to be accomplished. 


As soon as the phones are installed 
Debby Scire, Continuing Education Coor- 
dinator for Co-op Education, will be mov- 
ing into office number one. Office number 
two will be the Office for Student 
Disabilities. The remaining two offices 
will be used by a Title III office and 
secretary. 


The carpeted lounge, however, has not 
seen the last of construction work. A 
theatre for film and television viewing 
will be constructed this summer directly 
across from the new offices. 
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Open house Wednesday, April 18 


Come learn about social sciences 


Wednesday, April 18, marks the date 
for the Open House of the Division of 
Social Sciences. Registration for fall 
semester requires you be informed about 
courses in the social sciences. 

Welcome to the Open House are: 
students presently enrolled in social 
science courses; students interested in 
enrolling in social science courses in the 
spring semester; students who want to 
discover what anthropology, history, 
government, psychology and sociology 
are all about; DCE students; and people 
looking to meet social science faculty and 
socialize. 

The Open House will provide a varie- 
‘ty of materials and activities such as: 


course syllabi, texts and other class 
materials from social science courses; 
social science slides will be available for 
viewing; career counseling in the social 
sciences; chance to meet other NECC 
students and faculty; and demonstrations 
of psychological tests and games. 

This is an opportunity for all students 
who may take a social science course to 
make a sensible decision about future 
course requirements and electives. It is 
also an opportunity for a relaxed, good 
time. 

See you there: Wednesday, April 18, 11 


a.m. to 1 p.m., tiled lounge of the College 


Center. Bring a friend. 


Bob Richardson explains hypnosis 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

The Behavioral Science Club enjoyed 
one of its largest audiences at a recent 
meeting as Bob Richardson, hypno- 
therapist in private practice, joined them 
to lecture and demonstrate his 
techniques. 

That body and mind work in a direct 
relationship is not a new idea. Using his 
personal relationship as an example, 
Richardson defined the science of 
psychosomatics and its relationship to 
hypnotherapy. 

Demonstrating a combination of audio- 
suggestion and relaxation, he drew out 
willing members of the audience, engross- 
ing onlookers. Richardson explained that 
while faith plays a large role, the hyp- 
notist himself has no mystic powers. 

Most commonly approached for pro- 
blems with weight control and smoking, 
Richardson spoke against rushing into 
hypnotherapy without first examining 
one’s own reasons for needing change. 

Once stygmatized, hypnosis now en- 
joys an expanding role in medicine and 
dentistry, Richardson said. Women who 
see hypnotherapy as an alternative to 
anesthesia are a prime example. 

“A good mind and body understanding 
is important when exploring the total 
health picture,’’ Richardson said. 


Bob Richardson speaks to Behavioral 
Science Club. -Carl Russo photo. 


Upcoming Behavioral Science Club 
meetings include films and lectures. 
Meetings are Wednesdays at noon in the 
Social Sciences lounge, classroom 
building. 


Interesting creative little gems 


by Anne Visser 

“Interesting, creative little gems,”’ is 
how Mary Jane Gillespie, Special Pro- 
gramming Coordinator for Northern 
Essex Division of Continuing Education 
(DCE), describes many non-credit courses 
offered at NECC. Non-credit courses in- 
clude those such as ‘‘How to Write and 
Sell Romantic Fiction’’ and ‘‘Robotics’’ 
as well as career change and job hunting 
workshops. 

Nearly 5,000 area residents take 
courses through DCE each semester. The 
bulk of these evening and Saturday 
students take credit courses, but many 
attend the nearly 150 non-credit courses 
offered. Courses are offered at Haverhill, 
Newburyport and Andover extensions. 

Because the typical student involved 
in these courses, seminars and workshops 
is older (average age 32) and is taking a 
non-credit course for personal fulfillment 
or career enhancement, DCE plays a large 
role in community development. Courses 
are developed and offered in an attempt 
to fill community needs. 

One such role is to offer help to people 
who are undergoing career changes. The 
average American will change careers 
several times in his or her life, and DCE 
responds to this change through seminars 
and workshops designed to help com- 
munity members through a career change 
crisis. 

Other community needs that NECC 
reaches out to through Continuing 
Education are help for those who are star- 
ting on a technical career, and help for 
women who are re-entering the work force 
or who are entering the work force for the 
first time. 

One goal of the DCE program here is 
to correctly interpret the needs of the 
community, and respond by offering 
courses that the public can use. Because 
of this ability to be flexible in course of- 
ferings, business at DCE is booming. 


Unlike many other colleges, enrollment in 
the Continuing Education program is up. 
“We've been booming, showing great 
growth,” says Gillespie. 

“Most colleges in the country are gear- 
ing towards a population that DCE is 
already working with,” she adds. As the 
Baby Boom generation grows older, tradi- 
tional college enrollments are down, and 
now the need is to serve that same 
population as they grow older. It is that 
sort of grass roots contact and desire to 
continue to respond to public needs that 
keeps the programs alive and well. 

A second group of people that DCE 
sees as a large growth area is that of 
women returning to school. ‘Making it 
really becomes real when you see someone 
who has done it,”” says Gillespie as she 
talks about the enthusiasm women 
students have when they attend courses 
through DCE. Gillespie is Director for the 
Center for Women here. 

Day Division students here at NECC 
do not get involved to a large extent with 
the Continuing Education program. 
Gillespie feels that the reasons for this are 
varied. Many students have jobs; most 
are involved in their own studies, and she 
feels that driving back to campus at night 
is not agreeable to most students. Addi- 
tionally, she feels most of the non-credit 
courses are geared toward those who have 
already had a certain degree of life ex- 
perience. ‘‘Much of non-credit program- 
ming is geared to those (older) people.” 

Most likely courses for day division 
students to become involved in are those 
such as the ‘“‘Mystery Weekend” held 
earlier this spring. These courses, which 
usually last for one or two days, are 
popular with everyone. Why? Gillespie 
sees these courses as a way for people to 
explore their fantasies, whether the fan- 
tasy is writing a book, keeping an inn or 
solving a murder..These courses also 


Educator Ben Lee spoke to Behavioral Science Club Advisers Peter Flynn and 
Cindy Johnson. Lee spoke to the club March 28. 


e 


-Michael Poaletta photo. 


Educators from China, England 
come to Northern Essex Campus 


by Paula Fuoco 

Visiting the Northern Essex campus 
March 28 were educators Ben Lee from 
Shih Chien College, Taipei, Republic of 
China, and Robert Smith of Nelson Coine 
College, England. Both men are spending 
the year at Bunker Hill Community 
College as part of the new state-wide 
program in international education. 

Lee has been reviewing library 
materials, making videotapes for 
classroom use and guest lecturing. His 
work is funded by the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the college. Nelson 
has exchanged teaching positions with 
Bunker Hill faculty member Shirley 
Cassara for the 1983-84 academic year. 

Lee and Nelson were guests of NECC, 
touring the facilities, meeting with the 
Behavioral Science Club, and the Inter- 
national Studies Committee, headed by 
Dr. Usha Sellers. 

Lee explained he has come to promote 
a mutual understanding between the 
Chinese and American people, and to 
share an understanding of Taiwan with 
others. He expressed admiration for the 
kaleidoscope of educational opportunities 
in the United States. “I think the whole 
community college system is ideal,’’ he 
said. 

He described his native Taiwan as an 
achievement oriented society. Great im- 
portance is placed on modesty about suc- 
cess, he said. He referred to Dr. An Wang, 
saying this fifth richest man in America 
is ‘low-key, silent and will not even give 
an interview.” 


Mary Jane Gillespie. Dat Russo photo. 


become valuable as a tool to show the 
community that learning can be fun. 

To attract people in the Merrimack 
Valley to any Continuing Education 
course might seem like a large job. 
Although brochure mailings, flyers and 
press releases do some of the job , it 
seems that word of mouth is the best 
advertisement possible. The chance to 
meet other people with similar interests, 
try something just for the fun of it, and 
grow a little is addicting. Says Gillespie, 
smiling, ‘“‘People come back!”’ 


In Taiwan, high school students devote 
their time exclusively to study; there is 
little recreation. ‘‘There is absolutely no 
social life before college,’’ Lee asserted. 
“The examination in college are extreme- 
ly difficult.” Lee told of a man who 
studied for 10 years to earn acceptance 
to medical school. 

Children are not encouraged to free- 
ly express themselves. They are shy and 
inhibited. Lee spoke of the contrast to 
students in the United States where the 
individual is placed above all. In the 
Republic of China, the family reigns 
supreme. Parents choose their children’s 
academic majors as well as spouses. 
Seven-two percent of all married couples 
stay with their elders. ‘‘Harmony in the 
family is very important,” Lee explained. 

Smith found more similarities than dif- 
ferences between England and the United 
States. He did say, ‘“The States’ are years 
ahead of England, but basically we have 
the same values and lifestyles. The stan- 
dard of living in England is not as high, 
but people are motivated by the same 
things.” 

He said his teaching there begins at 9 
a.m. and ends at 4:30 p.m., a longer ses- 
sion than most American school days. 
Smith said he is enjoying living and 
teaching in another country. 

Both educators were enjoying the cam- 
paigns for the presidency. Lee had not 
seen how presidents are produced before 
and was impressed by the process of free 
speech. 


Younger scholars 
award 100 grants 


The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has announced a unique 
grants program for individuals under 21 
to spend a summer carrying out their own 
non-credit humanities research projects. 


The Younger Scholars Program will 
award up to 100 grants nationally for 
outstanding research and writing pro- 
jects in such fields as history, philosophy 
and the study of literature. These projects 
will be carried out during the summer of 
1985. The application deadline is 
September 15, 1984. 


Award recipients will be expected to 
work full-time for nine weeks during the 
summer, researching and writing a 
humanities paper under the close super- 
vision of a humanities scholar. Please 
note that this is not a financial aid pro- 
gram, that no academic credit should be 
sought for the projects, and that competi- 
tion for these grants is rigorous. 


For guidelines, write to: Younger 
Scholars Guidelines CN, Room 426, The 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Washington, DC, 20506. 
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Farrah says media focuses too much on frills 


by Paula Fuoco 

Much of Lou Farrah’s time is spent 
capturing. Not capturing in a primal 
sense, but with a mechanical apparatus 
he focuses on events and forever captures 
their essence in but a moment. Farrah has 
zoomed in on a career in television. 

“TV is a powerful medium. TV tells us 
what to eat, what car to drive, how to look 
and even how to behave,” Farrah says. 

He began his climb up the scholastic 
staircase at NECC. 

“It was a time in life when I wasn’t 
sure what I wanted to do. It was a nice 
place to come and collect myself. 
Everyone at admissions was sweet and 
kind and mademe feel really welcome. No 
other school has ever done that,’’he 
reflected. 

He then went to University of 
Massachusetts at Boston where he ma- 
jored in theatre arts, and later earned his 
master’s at Boston University in broad- 
cast journalism. 

Farrah has come full circle. Once made 
to feel welcome by the college, he is now 
welcoming students into his television 
production class. Although structured, 
the course is flexible. Television Produc- 
tion II students can choose what subject 
matter they will produce a show on. 

“T love teaching. From the energy the 
students have, I can tell they are not 
afraid of anything. If we gave them 12 
million, they could make a great film. I 
am convinced of it!’’ Farrah claims. 

Each week, his students shoot their 
own scripted newscasts. They write and 
edit copy, man the cameras, pose as 
talent, and operate the sound board. 

“T think with his experience and educa- 
tion, there is a lot to be learned from 
him,’”’ Mark Anderson, TV I student, 
says, 

“Okay, elbows on the table...better 
posture over there. Zoom in. Camera one, 
pan right.’’ Farrah directs these 
newscasts with easygoing candor, but yet 
a firm determination that his students 
will know the ins and outs, and lefts and 
rights, it takes to succeed in this 
business. 

“T think this is a great place to start. 
A study at Boston University found that 
those who have to work harder to succeed 


by Anne Visser 

A Boston Harbor Cruise on Bay State 
Lines Vessel Provincetown II will be 
sponsored this spring by the Veteran’s 
Union. All Northern Essex students, 
faculty and friends are invited to this 
“Cruise Into Summer”’ May 23, the last 
day of finals. 

The cruise will leave Boston’s Com- 
monwealth Pier Two at 8 p.m., and will 
feature rock and roll band Midnight 
Travelers for those who wish to dance. 
For those who just want to relax and 
listen while seeing the sights of Boston 
Harbor from the water, a second deck of 
the boat will feature disc-jockey-type 
music and a cash bar. 

Tickets for the cruise may be obtained 
from Sue Smulski in-the Student 
Activities Office, and are also available 
from Union Vice-President Jim Martin. 
Tickets for the cruise are $9. For those 


Boston Harbor cruise May 23 


ee 


Television Production Professor Lou Farrah. 


in education are better performers than 
the ones whose parents set them up in 
dorms, and give them cars. The poor ones 
who have to drive 40 miles to get to 
school face life more realistically,” he 
remarked. 


Farrah’s forte for directing news pro- 
grams began with an internship as assis- 


who wish to travel by bus from Northern 
Essex, an additional $3 per person will 
reservé a seat on the bus. 

For those traveling by bus to Boston, 
the time. of departure from Northern 
Essex that evening will be at 6:45 p.m., 
enough time to arrive in Boston for the 
8 p.m. sailing. The cruise itself will end 
about 11 p.m., and the bus will start for 
the trip home at 1 a.m. This will allow an 
additional two hours in Boston for those 
who wish to explore the waterfront or 
Fanieul Hall area. 

For those wishing to meet some new 
faces this summer, Bay State Lines has 
indicated that groups from several other 
schools will be on board, including groups 
from Holyoke, Amherst and Smith Col- 
leges. Plenty of tickets are on sale now, 
so make your reservations and get ready 
to blow off some steam after finals. 


Walk for peace planned for May 3 


by Carol Cook 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Peace Committee will be holding a 
“walk for peace’ on Thursday, May 3. 
Anyone interested in walking or sponsor- 
ing a walker should contact Joan Watt- 
man on extension 215. 

The Peace Committee also announces 
the showing of a John Bishop film entitl- 


2d “‘Choose Life’ on Wednesday, May 2 
at noon in the projection room. This film 
is a documentary on a 1982 peace 
demonstration. 

The next meeting of the Peace Commit- 
see will be held at noon on Thursday, 
April 26 in the faculty lounge of the 
Classroom Building. 


The Massachusetts Department of Social Services invites you to a Career Day, 
May 1, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 150 Causeway Street, Boston. 


Social workers with bilingual skills and an understanding of diverse minorities 
are needed. Salary range is $15,000 to $21,000. 


Recruiters will be conducting interviews; please bring a resume. 


" -P.R. photo. 


tant producer at Channel 7 for the 11 
o'clock news. 

He witnessed first hand how the ac- 
curacy of a story could become dishevel- 
ed in the quest for audience appeal. 


“The news is not very accurate. One 
only gets a portion of the story on TV, 
the only way to get the whole story is in 


President John R. Dimitry. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


When John Dimitry was 12, he learned 
he could induce a fever if he thought 
about it hard enough. 

The trick that fooled mother not only 
led to days off from school, but turned out 
to be a valuable lesson. 

In fact, it became part of the 
philosophy he uses in running Northern 
Essex Community College. 

‘We have more control of ourselves 
than we think,’ he said. 

By controlling ourselves, he said, we go 
along way toward controlling the things 
that lead to success: luck, brains, and 
hard work. 

“Sure, there’s some chance involved,” 
he said. ‘‘But success comes mostly from 
the ability to work, to be disciplined, to 
put in long hours, to focus on a task.” 

By working hard, we come closer to 
reaching the second half of Dimitry’s 
philosophy: our potential. 


Dimitry has faith in student potential 


a newspaper,’ Farrah suggests. 

“One day, some nuclear waste was 
spilled in a warehouse in South Boston. 
We decided to air the story in a split and 
tease it for the 11 o’clock news — ‘nuclear 
accident in South Boston — details at 11’. 
We were stormed with phone calls, peo- 
ple in South Boston were panicking. 
When we finally aired the story, a nuclear 
scientist from MIT called to say that the 
amount and type of nuclear waste that 
leaked was not harmful at all. We really 
felt stupid!” Farrah says. 

A mite disillusioned, Farrah left the 
television news industry. 

“The news product was just not good. 
I was not proud of being a part of it,’ he 
admitted. Yet his fascination with the 
television news has not entirely waned. 
Each evening, he almost ritualistically 
watches over five news programs, analyz- 
ing them for content, timing and delivery. 
He sees an imbalanced focus being plac- 
ed on frills. 

“The news is not drama. I would make 
news much more factual and take away 
the hairdressers,” he says. “Credibility is 
the lifeblood of a journalist. The anchors 
are now hired more on appearance than 
ability, and their credibility is going to 
suffer,’ he claims. 

Farrah studied acting with Lee 
Strasberg in New York City. He’s star- 
red in ‘‘See How She Runs,” “‘A Small 
Circle of Friends,” ‘‘Trackdown Looking 
for the Goodbar Killer,’’ ‘‘Concealed 
Enemies,’’ and ‘‘Bobby Kennedy-His Life 
and Times.” 

“T like becoming a part of something 
other than myself, delving into a world 
that is different and unknown,” Farrah 
explains. He says the psychiatrist in 
“Does A Tiger Wear a Necktie” was the 
character with which he has best been 
able to identify. 

“This man felt like a failure. I think 
everyone can relate to that, wanting to 
succeed,’’ he says. 

Success for Farrah may lie in teaching 
or he may someday return to acting or 
television news. 

“T’m different from most people. I real- 
ly believe that people can contro! their 
own destiny in a lot of ways,” he 
concluded. 


“T’ve always been sure of the extent of 
human potential,” he said. “But I figure 
that, on an average, we work at 30 per- 
cent of our capacity. 


“For some groups, there are historical 
reasons for that: racial, sexual, etc. For 
the rest of us, we just need someone to 
help us set higher goals.” 

Dimitry, 54, is the goal setter at the 
college. Some people say his standards 


are too high. But they seem to be 
working. 

The school has been rated the state’s 
top community college; its enrollment is 
highest, its community outreach pro- 
grams are more numerous. 

Its nursing students scored higher on 
a standard exam than those from any 
other two- or four-year school in the state. 

“Setting high standards is critical,” he 
said. ‘Maybe I have an exaggerated idea 
of the importance of the institution, but 
it’s based on a firm belief in human 
potential.” 

He says his foremost task as a college 
president is to help the faculty and the 
students meet that potential. 

“The motivation for hard work comes 
from enjoyment and satisfaction,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s why it’s critically important 
to follow your own star, not the dictates 
of the crowd. 

“If you don’t like what you’re doing, 
you're less likely to do well at it.’’ 

The Thomas Carlisle quote Dimitry 
attaches to every school publication he 
signs sums up his philosophy well: 

“Let each become all that he was 
created capable of being; expand, if 
possible, to his full growth; and show 
himself at length in his own shape and 
stature be these what they may.” 

Courtesy of Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. 
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Health Education Coordinator and Director of Health Services Pat Kepschull watch 


as Mayor William H. Ryan signs Health Works Proclamation. 


-Kim Pickard photo. 


Twenty groups hold displays 


by Annette Landry 

After filling out a registration form, 
visitors found 20 tables representing dif- 
ferent organizations. The tiled lounge 
looked like an authentic medical clinic. 

At the first table, the State Police 
displayed the breathalyzer. There was 
also free information about drunk-driving 
laws, home protection, and safe driving. 

The Merrimack Valley Lead Preven- 
tion program supplied information about 
the dangers of lead paint. Nancy Archam- 
bault, Northern Essex student in the 
evening nursing program, was there. An 
outreach worker, she goes into the com- 
munity to check for cases of lead paint 
poisoning, which can cause severe brain 
damage and even death. Treatment, con- 
sisting of four shots a day for five days, 
is costly and painful. 

The WIC program had information on 
nutrition for infants, children and preg- 
nant and post-partum women. The pro- 
gram, administered by the Department 
of Public Health, offers a special sup- 
plementary food program for women, 


infants and children of low income and in ° 


need of nutritional food supplies. 

The Merrimack Valley Lupus Group 
had information about the disease lupus, 
a disorder of the immune system which 
can affect skin, joints, blood, heart, 
kidneys, and other major organs. There 
is no known cause for lupus, which can 
only be detected by a special blood test. 

The Visiting Nurses Association, 
Haverhill, had three displays represen- 
ting different areas of health. The VNA 
supplies quality and personalized home 
health care services for members of the 
community. Diane Stackhouse, Northern 
Essex graduate of the evening nursing 
program, said people tend to go to 
hospitals less and nurse illnesses at home. 
Consequently they need more home care. 
Maternal and child health, gerontology, 
hypertension, speech and physical 
therapy are some of the needs dealt with 
by the visiting nurses. There was infor- 
mation about child safety and diet for 
hypertension. 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Educational program had information 
about various greens and their nutritional 
value. Free salad greens were offered as 
well as free seeds. 

The Merrimack Valley Health Plann- 
ing Council was represented with infor- 
mation about poisons in the home and 
dangers to small children. A check list of 
poisons was provided as well as safety 
devices to prevent children from getting 
into dangerous materials. 


Information about acupuncture and 
oriental medicine was another display. 
Acupuncture is a medicine not only for 
pain relief, but also alleviates asthma, 
acne, depression, and obesity. 

Andrea Clark, NECC holistic 
counselor, had information on calorie 
intake and energy output. Rosemary 
Loveday, NECC physical education 
teacher, had information on biorhythms 
and offered to compute personal 
biorhythms. She explained three 
biorhythm cycles: emotional, intellectual, 
and physical. In all these cycles there is 
a high and low and a critical day, the mid- 
point between the high and low. She also 
presented information on herbs for 
treating illnesses. 

The Samaritans sponsored a table with 
information about their 24-hour hotline 
for those who need someone to talk to in 
confidence. The Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill presented descriptions of courses of- 
fered at NECC on health professions, in- 
cluding nursing, mental health, 
respiratory therapy and alcohol and drug 
abuse counseling. 

In the carpeted lounge, there were 
several different screening areas. Height, 
weight and blood pressure were checked 
and recorded on the registration form. 
Screenings for anemia were also available. 
The test involved a quick prick of the 
finger to draw a blood sample, which was 
dropped into a copper sulfate solution. 
The reaction determined whether the 
patient was anemic. 

For an $8 fee, a complete blood 
chemistry was available; for $14 the tests 
included cholesterol levels. 

The American Cancer Society had a 
display table with information on lung 
and breast cancer as well as rectal and col- 
on cancer. Free pamphlets were available, 
showing dangers of smoking as well as in- 
struction on self-examination. 

Podiatry was represented by Dr. 
Carver, a Haverhill physician. Dental pla- 
que screening and information on proper 
brushing was offered. Vision screening 
was also conducted. Hearing tests were 
done by Audiologist Pat Weil. 

The Northern Essex Health Services 
displayed the Ecolyzer Carbon Monoxide 
meter, which shows the amount of carbon 
monoxide in a smoker’s bloodstream. 
Oral screenings were done, checking for 
abnormalities of the mouth and throat. 

After visitors completed tests, they 
turned in their filled out forms to be sent 
into a computer. The results of the Health 
Works Fair are put together to form na- 
tional health statistics. 


Well Body Workshop to be held May 1 at library 


A Well Body Workshop is being 
offered Tuesday, May 1, from 9 a.m. to 
noon and from 1-3 p.m. at the Learning 
Resource Center. The instructor will be 
Jean MacLachlan, wellness consultant 
and teacher-practitioner of therapeutic 
massage. 

The workshop will show how to pay 


attention to body messages and how to 
keep bodies in a state of balance and har- 
mony. Topics will include relaxation, 
nutrition, and whole foods, therapeutic 
massage, visualization and healing, move- 
ment and fitness. 

For more information, contact Colleen 
Kilcoyne, Director of Staff Development. 


Healthworks is success 


by Carol Cook 

“Good health takes teamwork” was 
the theme for the fourth annual 
“Healthworks”’ Health Fair Friday, April 
6 in the NECC college center. The Fair 
consisted of multiple health screenings, 
counseling and referral, health exhibits 
and demonstrations, and computerized 
health risk appraisal. 

The health screening included tests for 
blood pressure, anemia, height and 
weight, oral cancer, and vision. Blood 
tests were available for an $8.00 lab fee. 

The Lung Association, Cancer Society, 
Samaritans, March of Dimes, and local 
hospitals were some of the exhibits and 
demonstrations. Each offered informa- 
tion to the public. The Healthworks 
Health Fair stressed that the health 
screenings were by no means a physical 
examination and any negative results 


ae 


At Health Fair Michelle Johnston, Dental Assistant at Northern Essex, cheels 


should be followed up by a family physi- 
cian or alternate source referred to by 
counseling. 

Pat Kepschull, director of Health Ser- 
vices, reported the number of participants 
was down from last year. Slightly over 
200 people were serviced. She feels, 
however, this was the smoothest running 
and the most well-organized fair to date. 
People were treated well and efficiently 
by the LPN nurses who were staffing the 
stations. Kepschull said that she is very 
satisfied with the whole thing. 

The fair was sponsored by the NECC 
Health Services and co-sponsored by the 
Merrimack Valley Health Planning Coun- 
cil. Healthworks is a community services 
project of WCVB-TV, WHDH radio 85, 
Emmanuel College, and the National 
Health Screenings Council for Volunteer 
Organizations. 
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Marilyn Meredith's teeth while Pat LaFrance looks on. -Kathy Hawkes photo. 


Positive thoughts, positive images 


by Andrea Clark, Holistic Counselor 

Out of bed ... look in the mirror ... about 
to brush your teeth ... 

“Uch! I look terrible today. My hair is 
wrong ... my skin is oily ... I think I’m get- 
ting a new zit ... there goes my date 
tonight. I go nowhere with this face. I 
suppose I have to go to school. Maybe if 
I wear my new jumpsuit I'll feel better.’’ 

Run to your first class ... few minutes 
late ... you meet your best friend ... “Hi. 
You look really good today. What did you 
do to your hair, I love it. See you at 
lunch.” 

Sit, breathless, in your seat ... Teacher 
smiles at you, directs a question at you 
that you can answer ... 

“Good answer. I’m glad someone in 
this class finally is beginning to under- 
stand the concept. Thanks, you’ve made 
my day.”’ 

After class ... on your way to lunch ... 
run into a person you haven’t seen in a 
couple of months ... 

“Hey, haven’t seen you for a while. 
How’s it going? You been sick? You look 
a little rundown.” 

On to lunch ... sit with your friend and 
a group of others ... 

“What are you having for lunch? Wow, 
that’s a lot of calories! Better watch out, 
you'll end up with all of them smack on 
your thighs.” 

On to your 1ext class ... see your cur- 
rent favorite man walking toward you ... 

“Hi, hon. I’m really glad I ran into you 
Maybe we can have coffee after school. 
I need to talk to you — haven’t seen you 
since Friday.” 

Home ... walk into the kitchen ... run 
into Mom making dinner ... 

“Oh, you went to school like that? How 
could you! You have bags under your 
eyes. Your hair is frizzy. I guess you’re 
just off today.” 

How many times have we had a roller- 
coaster day like this? The roller coaster 
is your body image. It gets pulled up and 
down according to the mirror — friends, 
“well-meaning” acquaintances, relatives, 
parents. The world mirrors us. 

How do we maintain a good feeling 


about ourselves despite negative 
mirroring? 

It isn’t easy..Peer pressure, parent 
pressure, what they think is very impor- 
tant to young people (to us older folk, 
too). What are your priorities? Do you 
care more about yourself than about what 
peope think of you? Do you wear clothes 
that flatter your body rather than the 
latest styles, or the clothes your parents 
or friends choose for you? 

Do you allow yourself to eat when 
you're hungry, or do you eat because 
everyone wants to go for pizza and coke 
and sundaes after school? Do others tell 
you how to feel? How to communicate? 
Is it okay to be shy? To be unhappy? To 
be angry? 

We need to love ourselves, to let 
ourselves be who we are. When we care 
about ourselves, we become the best per- 
sons we can be. Then, somehow it shows, 
and somehow people begin complemen- 
ting us when we least expect it. Our 
friends, our teacher, our parents can all 
see when we feel good about ourselves. 

These things are only extensions of the 
way we feel. If we have good friends who 
give us positive support, it’s because we 
feel good and attract good energy around 
us. If we dress and look well, it’s because 
our clothes and lifestyles suit us. 

Positive thoughts help create a positive 
image. Next time you look in the mirror, 
tell yourself you're okay — you look good 
today — you like yourself. It may change 
your life! 

I am completing an internship at Nor- 
thern Essex April 18. It has been a very 
valuable and rewarding growth ex- 
perience for me. I would like to thank 
Director of Counseling Betty Coyne and 
Director of Health Services Pat Kepschull 
for just being there. 

I met many wonderful people during 
these months, and would like to thank 
them all for their help and friendship — 
especially Barbara Knox and Yolanda 
Bonilla, Counseling and Health Services 
Secretaries. 

Most of all, thank you to my clients, 
whose trust, work and caring made my 
stay most worthwhile. — Andrea Clark. 
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One foot in the future, the other in yesteryear 


by Sharon Swasey 

Jerry Barnhart is a man who lives in 
the present but has one foot in the future 
and the other in yesteryear. He is also one 
of the fathers on the campus of Northern 
Essex. 

Jerry is a family man who has three 
sons and a daughter, ranging in are from 
19 to 7, who live with him and his wife 
on their 10-acre farm in Newton, N.H. He 
believes a family needs to work together 
to enable that family to grow and prosper. 
The bonds in the Barnhart family are 
steadfast and strong. 


Wife principal at Triton 

Jerry’s wife, Margo, is attending Har- 
vard University in Cambridge full-time, 
working on her doctorate in Education 
and Administration. She’s also the prin- 
cipal of the Triton Regional High School 
in Byfield, Mass. 

Jerry is a full-time student studying 
Communications Disorders and plans to 
transfer to the University of New Hamp- 
shire after graduation this spring. He 
hopes to work as a speech teacher for 
elementary school children. He is involv- 
ed with Parnassus and meets with that 
group from one to three times a week. 


Barnhart is logger, dog officer 

Jerry also has two part-time jobs. Once 
in awhile he’ll get a call from his boss at 
the Newton Tree Service to do some log- 
ging. He also serves as a dog officer for 
the town of Newton. 

Jerry has a sideline group called the 
Survival Four. He and three of his bud- 
dies teach survival techniques to those 
who plan to venture into the wilderness. 
Jerry is an instructor for the New Hamp- 
shire Fish and Game Trappers Education 
Safety Program, and even teaches women 
how to shoot guns. As if all this weren’t 
enough, Jerry still has his home, family 
and farm to tend to. 


Farmed 250 acres 
Born and brought up on a farm in 


Iowa, Jerry says farming comes natural- 
ly. He and his dad farmed 250 acres when 
he was a child. When you step into his 
barn, it seems to come alive. You are 
greeted from all sides by his two dogs, 
several cats, approximately eight sheep, 
three lambs, one duck, a few goats, six 
puppies, and the dogs he tends as the 
result of his job. 


Home has woodstoves 

Jerry has also put in an enormous 
amount of time remodeling his home. As 
you enter through the back door, you find 
a kitchen extending a welcome by itself. 
A long, red table sits in the center of the 
room, and is accented by matching 
countertops across the room in the far 
right corner. To the right of the doorway 
is a jet black cookstove fueled by wood. 
All of the other appliances are built in. 
Wide pine boards were laid over the 
original floor, making the new one four 
inches thick. me 

To the left of the kitchen is a raised 
family room which also has a woodstove. 
Two large windows extend the length of 
an entire wall and look out on the oblong 
swimming pool. One quick glance around 
and you feel engulfed by an old-fashioned 
country-style warmth. 

Two doorways exit from the right of 
the kitchen to the rest of the house. Mov- 
ing through a set of saloon-style doors, 
you enter into the Barnhart’s dining area. 
This room is in the middle of the renova- 

tion process. Even with its bare walls, the 
room has the promise of grander days to 
come. 

The second doorway from the kitchen 
leads you into the living room. This room 
is flooded with light streaming in through 
the large bay window set off to the right. 
The family’s television is in the corner to 
the left and a sofa, made by Jerry himself, 
is placed in front of the window. 

Jerry’s favorite room comes last. This 
is his very own area and is masculine in 
design. All by itself, the room introduces 
you to the real Jerry Barnhart. 


Studio, study, workshop 

In the corner to the left is another 
woodstove. To one side is a picture of 
Jerry. Dressed in a checked shirt and 
vest, and with a racoon hat and coyote 
skin slung over his shoulders, the 
photograph depicts Jerry as the 
woodsman he truly is. Next to this pic- 
ture hangs an Indian prayer. On the right 
is a bookcase/desk that functions as a 
small work area where Jerry makes his 
own bullets for hunting. 

The bookcase houses books on wild edi- 
ble plants, life as it used to be and 
readings on weapons of all kinds and from 
all eras — from antiques to modern day 
rifles and pistols. Jerry also has books on 
how to repair all these weapons, and even 
has a rifle he made hanging up on the 
wall. 


Gun, knife collection displayed 

Directly across the room is a huge 
metal desk in front of one of the room’s 
three windows. Draped on the back of the 
chair is the coyote hide that was pictured 
in the photograph. Guns and knives of 
varying sizes, shapes and makes, many 
of which Jerry made himself, hang on the 
walls. 

Jerry has been given a nickname by his 
friends: Little Bear. The Indian name is 
appropriate. 

His room also contains many beaded 
medallions and moccasins made by 
friends. They’re crafted so expertly, they 
would win the admiration of an Indian. 

Jerry even has a fishercat’s paw filled 
with medicine and worn about the neck 
to bring good luck. “I can’t tell you 
what’s in it,” he says, “‘because if I do it 
won't work.” 

Jerry removes a photo album from the 
bookshelf. As he turns the pages, you 
would swear that you were looking at 
snapshots from Buffalo Bill’s scrapbook. 
The men and women in the photographs 
are all wearing clothing made from animal 
hides with beads sewn into them. Most 
of these folks display buckskin coats and 


wear moccasins. 

In the background are Indian teepees. 
The people in these photos have weapons 
of crude, homemade knives and even 
blackpowder muskets. Animal skins are 
hanging to dry, as the days’ fresh kill 
roasts on a spit over an open fire. 

This is not Buffalo Bill, however. This 
is Little Bear and his tribe of friends and 
their families. The scene is not the Wild 
West either. Little Bear’s hunting 
grounds are as near as Epping and San- 
down, N.H. ; 


Woods offer essentials 

Jerry claims that he and his family 
could live off the land if they had to. His 
photographs alone would probably con- 
vince any non-believer of that. 

If by some token there is still someone 
who doubts this, just take a walk through 
the woods with Jerry. He will show you 
what is edible and what is not, as well as 
teach you how to use every leaf, stick and 
kind of bark to your advantage. Jerry will 
also demonstrate how to kill an animal 
and use every part of it so there is no 
waste. 

Jerry says the rest of the Barnhart clan 
comes from the same mold. Each one 
pulls his own weight. His daughter helps 
her mother with the household chores and 
the boys help chop wood and do the farm- 
ing. Even the hunting excursions are 
done as a family unit. 


More than a mountain man 

In spite of the fact that Jerry considers 
himself a mountain man and has a lot of 
unusual hobbies (blacksmithing, photo- 
graphy, hunting, trapping and buckskin- 
ning), he is a family man first. 

He hunts, traps and raises sheep for 
the meat, wool and income it brings. He’s 
renovating his house to give his family a 
sense of security and comfort. He’s going 
to school to better himself and prepare for 
a good, stable job environment. When 
asked how he finds time for a family, he 
says, ‘‘I make the time!” 


Consumer Report rates Toyota's Camry number one, Mazda 626 second 


by Leo Fournier 

Remember the good old days when you 
could buy a compact car for $2,000 and 
gas cost 60 cents a gallon? Now we have 
$10,000 cars, and $1.19 a gallon gas. 

Last September, car companies again 
came out with new economy cars suppos- 
ed to fit your needs — for comfort, 
mileage and engine reliability. 

Consumer Reports conducted a test on 
five of the new cars, two foreign and three 
domestic. The imports were Toyota 


Camry and Mazda 626. Domestics were 
the two new Fords, Tempo and Topaz, 
and the Chevrolet Cavalier. 

Tests rated Toyota’s Camry number 
one, and the Mazda 626 a close second. 
The Ford twins were found to be more 
reliable than the Cavalier. 

A survey was made, based on 300,000 
questionnaires, to see how reliable the 
cars were based on repairs needed. Again, 
the Toyota Camry came out on top. The 


Camry combines two technologies in 
standard transmission. It has a fourth 
overdrive gear and lock-up mechanism 
that operates automatically, allowing the 
driver to shift in and out of overdrive in 
addition to operating in three shifting 
patterns — normal, economy, and power 
— by pushing buttons. 

Mazda 626 has no new high tech gim- 
mick for better fuel economy, but is best 
for acceleration and has decent fuel 


economy. 

The Ford Tempo and Topaz have 
unusual three-speed automatic transmis- 
sions developed from small Lynx cars. 
The lock-up mechanism works in second 
and high gears. These cars have good fuel 
economy and acceleration, but bumpy 
shifting characteristics. 

The Cavalier has three speed automatic 
transmission with lock-up mechanism, 
good highway mileage, but poor 
acceleration. 


Mass. Dept. of Public Health sends measles advisory to Health Services 


by Annette Landry 

Health Services at NECC would like to 
inform students about the measles ad- 
visory from the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Division of Com- 
municable and Venereal Diseases. Some 
community colleges may soon require 
that students be innoculated with vac- 
cines against measles, mumps, and 
rubella. Students are advised to check 
their medical records to see if they have 
received the vaccines. Health Services, 
College Center, will make arrangements 
for you to receive the rubella vaccine on 
a walk-in basis. 


Measles is the most serious of the com- 
mon childhood diseases. Wide use of the 
measles vaccine has nearly eliminated 
measles, but those who are not vaccinated 
have a strong chance of getting measles. 
Mumps is another common childhood- 
disease and the number of cases is much 
lower today due to the use of vaccines. 
Rubella, also called German measles, is 
a common childhood disease that may 
also affect adults. The most serious pro- 
blem with this disease is for the pregnant 
woman who gets rubella. She could have 
a miscarriage or deliver a baby with 
serious defects. The number of cases of 


rubella has also declined since the use of 
vaccines. 

The vaccines are given by injection and 
are very effective. It is recommended that 
children be given vaccines no sooner than 
their first birthday and the measles vac- 
cine no sooner than 15 months. These vac- 
cines can be given one at a time or in a 
combined vaccine (Measles-Rubella MR 
or Measles-Mumps-Rubella MMR) in a 
single shot. If taken in a combined vac- 
cine, the innoculation should be given to 
a child at 15 months or older. 

Experts recommend that adolescents 
and adults, especially women of child- 


bearing age, who are not known to be im- 
mune to rubella, mumps or measles, 
should not receive the shot if they are 
pregnant and should not become preg- 
nant within three months of receiving the 
vaccine. There is no known risk in being 
Vaccinated against any or all three of 
these diseases if you are already immune 
to any of them. 

A clinical diagnosis of rubella is not 
considered reliable evidence of immunity, 
whereas a physician’s statement in- 
dicating a person has had measles or 
mumps is acceptable evidence of 
immunity. 


Ten year $150 million research study hailed as major breakthrough 


by Karen Kotzen 

Results of a study recently done on 

cholesterol have been making big news 

_ lately. The study, undertaken by the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 
shows that lowering the blood cholesterol 
level reduces the likelihood of heart 
attacks. 

Hailed by the American Heart Associa- 
tion as a ‘“‘landmark study,” this $150 
million research project lasted 10 years. 
years. - 

Cholesterol is the fatty material and 
part of the plaques that clog the blood 
vessels. The American Heart Association 


‘recommends that no more than 300 
milligrams of cholesterol per day be 
consumed. 

People in other countries that maintain 
a lower cholesterol intake show a cor- 
responding decrease in the rate of heart 
disease. Americans, by comparison, have 
one of the highest incidence rates of heart 
disease. 

Dr. Charles Glueck, director of the 
University of Cinncinati Lipid Research 
Center (one of the twelve centers involv- 
ed in the project) says, ‘“‘For every one 
percent reduction in the total cholesterol 
level, there is a two percent reduction of 


Many doctors agree that food labels 
should list the amounts of cholesterol, 
saturated fat and polyunsaturated fat. 
(Saturated fat raises the blood cholesterol 
level.) The unsuspecting shopper may not 
realize that an ordinary soda cracker 
alone contains four grams of saturated 
fat. 

Medical researchers generally assume 
that Americans will eventually adopt 
healthier lifestyles and diets. It is possi- 
ble.that by the year 2000, heart disease 
will no longer be the leading cause of 
death in America. 


heart disease risk.” 

It is recommended that blood 
cholesterol be checked periodically. This 
is especially important if there is a fami- 
ly history of heart disease. 

Some guidelines to help keep your 
blood cholesterol at a safe level include 
decreasing the intake of whole milk and 
egg yolks, cutting down on red meats, 
cold cuts, fried foods, baked goods, and 
butter. Adding fiber, which is most com- 
monly found in oatmeal, legumes, and 
some fruits may also help lower 
cholesterol levels. 
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Entertainment 


by Faith Benedetti 

Looks like another star-studded month 
here on the Boston music scene, so make 
the most of the nice weather and get out 
and see some good bands. 

The Clash are at the Providence Civic 
Center tonight, April 17. Backing them 
up are. area. favorites, the 
Neighborhoods.Speaking of the Clash, 
heard that their show last week at the 
Centrum was superlative. Looks like 
they're going to make it without Mick 
after all 

The Jim Carroll Band, whose major 
claim to fame is the excellent ‘‘People 
Who Died,” is playing the club circuit 
again, and is at the Paradise April 17. At 
the Channel April 18 is the James 
Montgomery Band, who is kicking off the 
Channel’s ‘Local Heroes’ series. 

The Fools are at the Channel April 20. 
Incidentally, when the NECC Program 


The Alarm 
Declaration 
kk 


by Faith Benedetti 

When the critics at Rolling Stone 
magazine unanimously predicted last 
year that the Alarm were going to be the 
“next new thing,’’ they weren’t just 
whistling dixie. With one superlative 
eponomous EP already under their belts, 
the Welsh revolutionaries have just turn- 
ed in a new album that equals, and 
perhaps even surpasses, its predecessor. 


Declaration is another great collection 
of politically-inclined sermons with that 
slightly rough, twangy sounding acoustic 
edge. Side one kicks off with ‘‘Declara- 
tion,” a 45-second piece that instructs the 
listener to ‘Take this song of freedom, put 
it on and arm yourself for the fight/Our 
hearts must have the courage to keep 
marching on and on.’ 


Next up is “Marching On.’’ Mike 
Peters’ acoustic guitar is most prevalent 
on this anthem. ‘“‘Where Were You 
Hiding When the Storm Broke?"’ is the 
third track. The popular radio hit, “‘Six- 


Backstage Pass 


Board held a survey as to what band 
students here would like to see at an on- 
campus dry-mixer, the Fools won hands 
down. Why??? Also on April 20 is Guest 
DJ Bradley J. (of WBCN) at Jonathan 
Swifts. Should be a great night. 

April 21 is the date for Til Tuesday at 
the Rat. Speaking of Til Tuesday, they 
have been signed to a major recording 
contract on Polygram Records. Also the 
21, the Sex Execs are at Jonathan Swifts 
and Ball and Pivot are at Jumbo’s in 
Somerville. At that same venue April 23 
is Girl’s Night Out. MTV newcomers 
Wire Train are at the Paradise April 24. 
The Pat Metheny Trio is at the Paradise 
for a two-night stand April 24 and 25. The 
Neats are at the Rat April 28.The 
November Group are at Jonathan Swifts 
April 28. Boston Rock magazine 
celebrates the publication of their 50th 
issue April 29, at the Channel with the 
Neats, Proletariat, and SSD. Absolutely 
not to be missed. 

Icicle Works are at the Paradise on 
May 1. You've probably heard their new 
single, ‘‘Whisper to a Scream.’’ Also at 
the Paradise is Howard Jones May 2. See 
the review of his new album Human’s Lib 
in this edition of Slipped Discs.Backing 
him up that evening is Ebn-Ozn.  ~ 

Ozzy Ozbourne is at the Centrum on 
May 2. The Channel hosts the Stompers 


ty Eight Guns” is next. This superb tune 
sounds like the Clash on first listen. 
Rounding out side one is the slightly 
Dylan-esque ‘‘We Are The Light.” 


“Shout To the Devil” is the first track 
on side two and is written in a slightly 
religious vein. The powerful ‘‘Blaze of 
Glory” is next. A throwback to the earlier 
EP is a slower, more acoustic 1:14 minute 
remake of ‘‘The Stand.’’ Side two also 
contains “Tell Me,”’ “The Deceiver,’’ and 
“The Howling.” 


Members of the Alarm are: Mike 
Peters, lead vocals, acoustic guitar, and 
harmonica; Eddie MacDonald, bass, elec- 
tric and bowed guitars; Twist, drums and 
percussion; and Dave Sharp, acoustic and 
electric guitars. Sharp, MacDonald and 
Twist all share in the backing vocal 
duties. 


Although the Alarm have been com- 
pared to Ireland’s U2 and Scotland's Big 
Country in terms of songwriting, like the 
other two bands, their vehement quest for 
rights and freedom make them modern 
day rock and roll evangelists, in a sense. 
But the Alarm have a style and sound all 
their own that cannot be matched. After 
all, who else (besides U2) could cut an 
album chock full of anthems without 
sounding rebellious? 


Rolling Stone is never wrong. 
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Slipped Discs Rating Scale 
——————————E 
* & & & - Excellent 
* * x - Very good 
x x - Fair 
* - Poor 


on May 4. Bud Light Best Cruises on 
Boston Harbor have kicked off their new 
season, and Ball and Pivot is the band 
scheduled for May 4. Also May 4 is Com- 
edienne Sandra Bernhard at the Berklee 
Performance Center. Jazz greats Spyro 
Gyra are at Berklee May 5. Also May 5 
are Peter, Paul and Mary at the Boston 
Opera House. 

Newcomers Wang Chung are at the 
Paradise May 8. Joe ‘King’ Carrassco is 
at the Channel May 11. Gordon 
Lightfoot, a mainstream artist who 
hasn’t been heard from for a long time, 
will be at the Opera House May 12. 

At the Orpheum May 13 is Christine 
McVie. .38 Special and Eddie Money will 
be at the Providence Civic Center May 15. 

The Club Casino at Hampton Beach 
opens May 18 with Berlin. The Real Life 
show, which was originally scheduled for 
March 26 has been rescheduled to May 
17 at the Paradise. Punkabilly greats the 
Cramps are at the Channel May 17. Ex- 
Pink Floyd guitarist David Gilmour is 
out on his own now, and will be at the Or- 
pheum May 25. 

Dan Fogelberg is at the Centrum May 
28. Simple Minds are out on the road in 
support of their new effort, Sparkle in the 
Rain, and will be at the Orpheum May 29. 
Headbangers Motley Crue play the Or- 
pheum May 31. 


= Se 

The finals of the MTV Basement Tapes 
were held last week, and the title went to 
Trak, a horrible band composed of 
teenagers. In addition to a recording con- 
tract, Trak will be awarded $25,000 of 
equipment from Yamaha, and a new 
video. Boston’s own Digney Fignus was 
in the running, but had to drop out mid- 
way in the competition because they were 
signed tc. a record label. 

Congratulations go out to Boston’s Del 
Fuegos. Last issue of Rolling Stone 
magazine contained a section on ten 
bands on the uprise, and the Fuego’s were 
given a few very complimentary 
paragraphs. 

The Jackson’s tour is scheduled to hit 
the road soon, and word has it that they 
will be by-passing New England com- 
pletely, due to a screw-up by rock pro- 
moter Frank J. Russo. Here’s hoping that 
the situation will be remedied and 
Sullivan Stadium will host the event. 

Dad’s pick of the week is ‘Against All 
Odds”’ by Phil Collins. 

RIP: Marvin Gaye. 


Jones tops British charts 


HOWARD JONES 


Howard Jones 
Human’s Lib 
xxx 


by Faith Benedetti 

Although he’s just starting to acquire 
a following here in America, Howard 
Jones is hot stuff in the U.K. Currently 
number one on the charts in Britain, the 
cute popster with the blond crow’s nest 
hair is sweeping this side of the Atlantic 
with his bouncy brand of pop. 


The album, Human’s Lib, which 
entered the Billboard charts last week at 
number 80, contains the excellent single, 
“New Song.” 


Side one kicks off with ‘‘Conditioning,” 
a frenetically-paced tune that club dee- 
jays will adore because of it’s easy 
danceability. The album's second single, 
“What is Love”’ is up next, and displays 
Jones’ questioning attitude toward rela- 
tionships: Can anybody love anyone so 
much/that they will never fear, never 


worry, never be sad?/The answer is they 
cannot love this much/nobody can/this is 
why I don’t mind you doubting me. 


Other tunes on side one are ‘‘Pear! in 
the Shell,” a swirling, moody tune, ‘Hide 
and Seek,’’ and ‘‘Hunt the Self,”’ that 
sounds somewhat like the old Thompson 
Twins. 


“New Song” is the first track on side 
two. A catchy tune destined to make 
suckers for synth-pop die of ecstacy, 
“New Song”’ has a delightful keyboard 
line throughout. Its positive chorus 
(Don’t crack up/Bend your brain/See both 
sides/Throw off your mental chains) 
makes it the closest thing to an anthem 
we've had thus far this year. 


“Don’t Always Look at the Rain” is 
the title of the second track. It’s a mellow, 
romantic tune that is sure to be an old 
spring prom favorite this year. 


Rounding out side two are “Equality,” 
“Natural,” and the title track, ‘‘Human’s 
Lib.” 


Followers of fellow Brit synth-band 
New Order will recognize the similarities 
that exist between their music and 
Howard Jones’. While this album con- 
sists of a lot of just average commercial 
pop, the track “New Song” is alone worth 
the purchase price. Record buyers, take 
note ... once he picks up his own little 
coterie in the U.S., he’s going to be the 
biggest thing since the Thompson Twins 
or the Eurythmics. 
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Composers in Red Sneakers presents concert 


The Composers in Red Sneakers pre- 
sent Concert Thirteen on Thursday, May 
3, 1984 at 8:00 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Streets, Cambridge, 
Mass. Praised by the Boston Globe as 
“phenomenon worth celebrating...in a 
class by themselves’, the Composers in 
Red Sneakers will present new works by 
Herman Weiss, Christopher Stowens, 
Thomas Oboe Lee, Richard Cornell, 
Michael Carnes, Robert Aldridge, and 
special guest sneaker Nancy Zeltsman. 
Performing organizations will be the New 
England Conservatory Youth Repertory 
Orchestra, the ISAM Festival Chorus 


(200 preps in sneaks), Synapse Dance 
Theatre, and Nancy Zeltsman and 
Counterparts. Solo performers will be 
Joel Smirnoff, Bruce Coppock, Karen 
Kadaravek, Sharon Leventhal, and Her- 
man Weiss. 

The Composers in Red Sneakers have 
attracted local and international atten- 
tion. Their first record album will be 
released later this year by Northeastern 
Records. 

Tickets are available at Bostix, Fanueil 
Hall (723-5181) or at the door. Admission: 
$3, Students with I.D. $3.99. Anyone in 
red sneakers will be admitted free. 


Tarzan returns to the 


screen in. 


(GREYSTOKE 


JHE LEGEND oF 


TARZAN 


LORD OF THE APES 

by Mike Poaletta 
The latest in a long line of Tarzan 
movies is ‘‘Greystoke:The Legend of Tar- 
zan,”’ and it may turn out to be one of the 
best ever. The film is the project of Hugh 
Hudson, the man who produced one of 
1981’s best pictures, ‘‘Chariots of Fire.” 
- The film begins as Tarzan’s parents are 
shipwrecked off the coast of Africa in the 
late 1800’s. Ten months later, Tarzan is 
born in the jungle. After Tarzan’s mother 
becomes ill and dies, and his father is kill- 
ed by the apes, the infant is raised by the 
apes. Tarzan grows up in the jungle and 


Greystoke’ 


eventually becomes Lord of the Apes. 

As fate would have it, Tarzan comes 
across the wounded Belgian explorer 
D’Arnot in the jungle. Tarzan nurses the 
wounded explorer back to health. D’Ar- 
not soon realizes Tarzan is the son of the 
wealthy Englishman John Clayton and 
the future Lord Greystoke. 

When D’Arnot is healthy he teaches 
Tarzan to speak English, and persuades 
him to return to England to meet his 
“other’’ family. In England, Tarzan 
meets his grandfather, the aging and 
senile Lord Greystoke, and of course, 
Jane Porter. The apeman is quick to 
realize he has entered a world where he 
doesn’t belong, and can’t understand. The 
only people he can relate to are D’Arnot 
and Jane. Tarzan doesn’t know if he 
should obey the laws of man, or the laws 
of the jungle. 

This -is the question the movie poses. 
It does it with intelligence and style. The 
scenery of the film is especially eye- 
catching. The cast is exemplary with the 
late Sir Ralph Richardson as Lord 
Greystoke, Ian Holm as D’Arnot, and 
Andie MacDowell as Jane. 

However, the movie belongs to 
Christopher Lambert as Tarzan. His por- 
trayal of Tarzan is just the right blend of 
ape and man. He handles the film’s 
pivotal role. . 

All in all, ‘‘Greystoke”’ is a triumph. 
Hudson’s version of the Tarzan legend is 
gripping and realistic and should be seen 
by all. After the damage done to the Tar- 
zan legend by Bo Derek and Company, 
it’s good to see the apeman come back in 
such grand fashion. 
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Entertainment 


‘Police Academy’ full 
of one-liners, slapstick 


by Jeff White 

“Police Academy,” an offbeat comedy, 
depicts what happens when a newly 
elected woman mayor imposes a new law 
stating that no one can be barred from 
joining the police force. Things such ‘as 
height, weight or physical strength can- 
not be used to discriminate against a pro- 
spective officer of the law. 

Soon, people from all walks of life 
(those who never dreamed of becoming 
police officers) sign up, creating city-wide 
chaos. 

The movie is similar to ‘‘Airplane,”’ 
released several years. ago, but 
“Airplane’’ was much better done than 
this new film. Both have the same kind 
of corny, slap-stick, simple-minded kind 
of humor, making them understandably 
appealing to many. 

The acting, by a cast of unknowns, is 
incredibly bad. The plot is pointless and 
goes absolutely nowhere. 

“Police: Academy” is full of dumb 
pranks and silly one-liners. Despite a few 
scenes that should have you rolling in the 
aisle, the movie does not take off at all 
and is totally ridiculous. 


If you liked ‘‘Airplane” or ‘‘Animal 


Just don’t call them 
when you're in trouble. 


What an Institution! 


House,” you might like ‘‘Police 
Academy.” Save the $3.75 for a six-pack. 


Sony sponsors video competition 


The 1984 National Video Festival 
Student Competition was announced 
recently by James Hindman, Director of 
the American Film Institute’s Television 
and Video Services Program. 

Now in its fourth year, the National 


‘New’ Clash echoes with cries of sell-out 


by Jim Hegarty 

The current Clash tour might very well 
go down as the loudest swan song in the 
history of rock and roll. 

The Clash show in the Worcester Cen- 
trum last Friday night, seemed, at all first 
appearances, to be an indication that the 

- Clash, sans Mick Jones, were back with 
@ savage vengeance. They tore into the 
opening number “‘London Calling’’, with 
Joe Strummer flanked by newcomers 
Nicholas Shepard and Vince White on 
guitar, and Paul Simonon on bass. 

As the show wore on, however, one 
thing became glaringly obvious — the 
band no longer has any sense of touch. 
The Clash has been, and always will be, 
a necessarily angry band. But if it was 
Joe Strummer who fanned the flames of 
vehement fury, it was Mick Jones who 
burned with the quiet passion that kept 
the band from imminent self-immolation. 

Some songs still captured the essence 
of punk’s early days when mere urgency 
emerged as the direction of a new musical 
consciousness. ‘‘Clampdown”’ thundered 
into gear as Strummer strapped on his 
battered Telecaster for the first time in 
the night. 

The four man line-up at the front of the 
stage, Shepard, White, Strummer, and 
Simonon ground through the song, pick- 
ing up the crowd for the ride then leav- 
ing them suspended in the eye of the 
storm until they kicked back in with 
Strummer’s accusatory punk la- 


ment, “Well you grow up and you calm ~ 


down... 
Noticeably. absent from either the 


band’s set or its two encores were songs 
such as “‘Charlie Don’t Surf,” ‘Straight 


To Hell,” ‘‘Washington Bullets” and 
“Ghetto Defendant.”’ During a show at 
the Pier in New York City in 1982, the 
band grouped these songs together, with 
poet Allen Ginsberg coming onstage for 
a poetry rap during ‘‘Ghetto Defendant.”’ 

Friday night there were the requisite 


‘Clash’ songs — ‘‘White Riot,” “Janie 
Jones,’”’ ‘‘Police and Thieves,”’ but they 
lacked something, especially with the 
stage storming tactics of hordes of pre- 
pubescent girls who ran up to hug 
Shepard and White. Duran Duran moves 
like that didn’t quite fit against the 
backdrop of Strummer’s diatribes. 
Before going into ‘‘I’m So Bored With 


the U.S.A.,” Strummer made reference to 
America as still being a ‘‘fascist’’ coun- 
-try, and started the song to a chorus of 
boos. At one time, Joe Strummer stalk- 
ed the stage with a smouldering passion, 
a kind of wide-eyed purity that made you 
believe ‘‘Well, maybe he has something 
here, and maybe I should at least listen 
to what he has to say.”’ No more. 

Strummer seems to be slowly turning 
the corner from being a passionate 
iconoclast who called them only as he saw 
them, to a bitter soap-box parody. The 
whole show was like trying to be satisfied 
with a shadow when you've seen the real 
thing pass by before. 


Free movies are shown in carpeted lounge 


Students who have a free hour or two 
during the week at noon have an alter- 
native to sitting in the stillness of the 
library or the hub-bub of the cafeteria. 
Movies are still being shown in the 
carpeted lounge. 


Last year’s surprise Oscar winner, 
“Gandhi,” is being shown April 18 and 
20. Starring Ben Kingsley, who also won 
for best actor, this film traces the life of 
the religious leader of India. 


Be prepared to wear your ripped sweat- 


shirts to the showing of “‘Flashdance,’’ on 
April 25 and 27. Starring Jennifer Beals, 
this trend-setting film features incredible 
dancing and great music. 


“The Life and Times of Judge Roy 
Bean” is slated for May 4 and 5. It stars 
Paul Newman as ‘the hanging judge.’ 


All the films in the carpeted lounge are 
free. Movies shown on Monday and 
Wednesday start at noon, and Friday 


- showings start at 11 a.m. 


Fine films are also shown in the projec- 
tion room every Friday from 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. 


“Klute” is being shown April 20. It 
stars Donald Sutherland as a detective 
working on a series of murders, and Jane 
Fonda in an Oscar-winning role as a 


prostitute. 
Mike Nichols’ superb film ‘‘The 
Graduate’ is slated for May 27. This 


absolute classic features a very young 
Dustin Hoffman falling prey to Mrs. 
Robinson (Anne Bancroft). 


Video Festival is again sponsored by 
Sony Corporation of America and will be 
presented by AFI September 20-23, 1984, 
on its campus in Los Angeles. In addition 
to the Student Competition, this four-day 
gathering of commercial, industrial and 
public television producers, artists and in- 
dependents, educators and students will 
feature screenings of new video and 
historical television work, as well as 
panels and presentations on issues of 
importance to the communications 
community. 

The competition is open to all students 
enrolled in a post-secondary educational 
institution during the 1983-84 academic 
year. Entered tapes are first judged 
regionally and then nationally in one of 
three categories: fiction, non-fiction, and 
experimental. 

Regional and national winners, as well 
as the schools in which the national win- 
ners are enrolled, will receive Sony video 
equipment as prizes. Winning tapes will 
be screened at the National Video 
Festival, and the national winners will be 
flown to Los Angeles and honored open- 
ing night of the festival, Sept. 20. 


Entry forms must be received by May 
1, and the deadline for entering tapes is 
June 1. For entry forms and further in- 
formation, call the American Film 
Institute’s Television and Video Services 
program at (213) 856-7787. 
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Billboard Top Ten Albums 


week ending April 14, 1984 
. Thriller — Michael Jackson 
. Footloose — Soundtrack 
1984 — Van Halen 
. Colour by Numbers — Culture Club 
Can’t Slow Down — Lionel Richie 
Sports — Huey Lewis and the News 
. Touch — Eurythmics 
. Learning to Crawl — The Pretenders 
. Synchronicity — The Police 
10. She’s So Unusual — Cyndi Lauper 


WOWDBAIARBNPONh 


The Chart is compiled weekly according 
to record sales across the country. 
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Alex Haley gets standing ovation at Bradford 


by June Walker Robert 

To anyone in his audience with a large 
“extended” family, Alex Haley seemed to 
settle himself in as a seventh cousin, 
twice removed. And for those with few or 

‘no relatives on their family trees, he 
created some. 

The magic of his words wove a tapestry 
of black, white and all shades between. As 
he spoke, color was added to complete the 
picture, giving it depth, warmth and an 
aura of love. Color barriers were broken 
down, for the time being at least. 

Haley was the second in a three 
speaker Celebrity Series sponsored by 
Northern Essex Community College, 
Bradford College and Merrimack College. 
The close-to-capacity audience at Brad- 
ford College March 23 sat quietly, then 
rewarded him with a standing ovation. 

Completely relaxed and at home in 
tweeds, shirt, tie and collegiate sweater, 
Haley seemed more like a relative or 
friend than a celebrity. For nearly two 
hours, he shared private thoughts, 
background intimacies, philosophies and 
plans for the future. 

When answering questions, he gave the 
inquirer his complete attention, and 
wanted to know the person’s name and 
family background — closing the gap bet- 
ween the famous and unknown. 

Before ‘‘Roots,’’ Haley admitted, 
money was ‘‘50 percent of his concern,” 
but now that he has it, it’s “‘much less im- 
portant. ‘“‘Money can create problems you 
never had before,’’ he mused; real values 
lie in family and friends. 


Early life 

Haley’s colorful account of his early life 
centered around the town of Henning, 
Tennessee, “half black and half white,” 
where he lived with his grandparents. 
Tom and Miss Ciss Murray were prac- 
tically his whole world. Tom, a strong, 
tall, lumberman, was Haley's idol, and he 
spent many hours watching and keeping 
up with his ‘three skipping steps” stride. 

When Haley was five, Tom died and 
everything in the home was eclipsed. 
Miss Ciss sat on the porch as a recluse. 

Suddenly, after about three months, in 
her own ‘‘frenzied’’ way, she began 
writing to her sisters inviting them to 
visit. They hadn't been together since 
they were girls. 

Haley said he believes ‘“‘Roots’”’ was 
born “back on those evenings”’ the sisters 
would ‘trickle out’’ to the front porch 
among the sweet smelling honeysuckle 
and flickering fireflies. They would ‘‘get 
to rocking and stuff their cheeks with 
snuff,’ 

However, he never really felt attached 
to the aunts. 

Haley realizes now that Chicken 
George was a ‘“‘terrible womanizer,”’ yet 
he was a part of the stories heard ‘“‘night 
after night but never the same way.” It 
was a great part of his oral history 
heritage told by the people of Henning, 
including his grandfather. 


* 


Series. 


A new career 

Retirement from the service came 
when he was 37, and Haley began to write 
interviews for Playboy magazine on 
Melvin Belli, Norman Lincoln Rockwell, 
and Malcolm X. He then wrote a book 
about Malcolm X, taking two years to 
gather the material. The famous black 
leader predicted he’d never live to read 
the book, and of course, it proved true 
when he was assassinated. 

After the book was published (it was 
one of the 10 bestselling books of the 
1960s), Haley explained he felt like a lady 
who just had a baby. ‘‘For so long you're 
full of something, then it’s gone and you 
don’t know where to put yourself.” 


Roots 

In Washington, Haley began to 
research his background by starting with 
census records. It was for him ‘‘the whole 
history of the United States being review- 
ed and revered.” 

He found records of Alaman’s County 
starting in 1870; this was the first time 
blacks had been listed. ‘‘The people in 
those statistics,’ he said, ‘‘were almost 


President of Bradford College Arthur Levine with Author Alex Haley at Celebrity 
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animated — becoming brisk in their walk 
(through history), slowing to a steady 
tread.”’ 

Among those names he found was 
Thomas Murray, his grandfather. Thus 
Haley felt his ‘‘first bite of the geneology 
bug from which there is no cure.” 

Then followed the intense search for 
the history of the maternal side of his 
family, which spawned 200 years and six 
generations. This research, coupled with 
stories told by his aunt, Miss Lizzy, led 
to the determination that Haley was 
descended from a West African, Kunta 
Kinte, kidnapped in 1767 and brought as 
a slave to this country. 


Life at sea 

Back then Haley was a daydreamer 
who got fair marks and finally stumbled 
through his sophomore college year with 
a D average. At this point his father sug- 
gested he join the service, then finish 
college. 

Since he was young, Haley had heard 
tales about “‘all the good things’’ you can 
do in the service. He enlisted in the Coast 
Guard, which required less enlistment 
time. 


As ship’s cook he spent his spare time 
writing to everyone about life on board 
— 30 to 35 letters at a time. So, of course, 
at mail call he was the most popular man 
on board. 

With a gleam in his eye Haley ration- 
alized, ‘“You know, the longer you're at 
sea, the more voluptuous seem the girls 
you remember.” 

He composed love letters for his white 
shipmates to send home to their girls. The 
letters, such as, “Your hair is like the 
moonlight reflected on the rippling 
waves...,"’ brought $1 each. It dawned on 
Haley there could “‘be something for him 
in this writing business.” 

In 1952 he became chief journalist for 
the Coast Guard and handled public 
relations. 

“Roots,’’ the resulting book, became a 
bestseller in 1976. It has sold over six 
million copies, and has been translated 
into 37 languages. It won Haley the 
Pulitzer Prize and National Book Award, 
and was made into a 12-hour television 
mini-series. 

A surprise came with the success of 
“Roots.’”’ Haley thought he might become 
“more acutely black,’’ but found he felt 
“less black and more a part of humanity.” 

When Haley visited Kunte Kinte’s 
village, he realized the Africans had never 
seen a black American when they said, 
“Yes, we have been told there are many 
of us in exile in that place called 
America.’’ Wherever he went, people 
clammered to see him, calling him 
“Mister Kinte.”’ 

He also felt strangely impure, ill at ease 
— out of place because he was the only 
one of his color — the rest were ‘velvety 
black.”’ They never noticed he was con- 
scious of his blackness. i 

Haley sensed a ‘‘purging relief, a lay- 
ing down of himself to be reborn. What 
can you do but cry?’’ These back-country 
people accept people as people, and Haley 
said he never heard one racial slur. 

He remembered the moon in Africa 
also seems ‘‘almost touchable; it’s 
luminous and just hangs there.”’ 

Haley spoke of ways to preserve one’s 
heritage. ‘No one in the world can do for 
a child what grandparents can — they 
sprinkle stardust.” 


Family histories 

He suggested going through attics and 
family heirlooms, taking family photos, 
tape recording family stories and events. 
The information should then be written 
up. simply, reproduced and sent to 
everyone in the family, to get a reunion 
started. 

“There’s a big difference between ‘clan’ 
and ‘family,’ which is chemistry set into 
action. At a family reunion, soft chairs, 
the seats of honor, seem carved for the 
elders. Youngsters seem to gravitate 
toward them. There’s something beauti- 
ful,”’ Haley said with nostalgia, ‘in people 
gathering to say, ‘This is who we are.’ ”” 


Newsman Edwin Newman speaks at Merrimack April 27 


Edwin Newman is coming to North 
> Andover 

You've seen him on television news, 
you've seen him on “Saturday Night 
Live,” and now you're going to be able to 
see him in person at Merrimack College. 

The “him” is television news cor- 
respondent Edwin Newman, who will be 
the guest speaker for the third and final 
performance of the Tri-College Celebrity 
Series on Friday, April 27 at 8 p.m. at 
Merrimack College’s S. Peter Volpe 
Physical Education Facility. 

Newman recently announced his retire- 
ment as television correspondent for 
NBC-TV, but he will continue with his 
numerous lecture circuit appearances, to 


Northern Essex 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

The fourth March of Dimes Telerama 
at Northern Essex set arecord March 11 
when it raised over $5,000, the largest 
amount of money per subscriber in the 
shortest amount of time. 

Directed by Alan Foucault, Director of 


keep in touch with the people and 
language that have comprised his career. 

Whether offering network coverage of 
the Reagan assassination attempt or 
delivering a once-a-week essay on the 
“Today’’ show, Edwin Newman has 
reported on a wide range of topics in the 
field of broadcast journalism during his 
28 years as an NBC news correspondent. 

Newman has reported from 35 dif- 
ferent countries, narrated documentaries 
(“Violence in America,’’ for instance), an- 
chored specials on late-breaking news 
events, covered seven sets of political con- 
ventions and four world’s fairs. He has 
hosted the ‘‘Today’’ show many times 
and has appeared often as a questioner 


Instructional Media; Jim Helleson, 
Television Technician; and Teri Campbell, 
Coordinator, the show aired on Dimen- 
sion Cable Television for five hours. 
Highlights of the entertainment includ- 
ed the Still Point Dancers, the Strum- 
mers, a magic performance, four. duet 


on “Meet the Press.”’ In 1975, he was 
granted the first exclusive interview ever 
given a journalist by the Emperor of 
Japan and he moderated the first Carter- 
Ford television debate in 1976. 
Newman has earned a reputation as a 
watchdog of English usage. His two 
books on the subject, ‘Strictly Speaking: 
Will American Be the Death of English?”’ 
and -“‘A Civil Tongue,” were national 
bestsellers. His comic novel is ‘‘Sunday 
Punch.”’ He has published articles in 
many national magazines and in a 
number of British publications. 
Newman has received an Overseas 
Press Club Award, New York Emmy 
awards for drama criticism and his TV in- 


March of Dimes Telerama raises over 


groups (both instrumental and vocal) and 
Northern Essex student vocalist Julie 
Branco. 

The telephone bank was set up in the 
President's Conference Room. Technical 
staff included Chuck Lombardo, Pam 
Brown, Donna Geagon, Judy Brackett, 


terview series, ‘‘Speaking Freely.”’ 

The Tri-College Celebrity Series is co- 
sponsored by the Alumni Associations of 
Merrimack College in North Andover, 
Northern Essex Community College in 
Haverhill, and Bradford College in Brad- 
ford. The first speaker in the series was 
Professor Arthur Miller, of ‘‘Miller’s 
Court,’’ who appeared March 2 at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. Alex 
Haley, noted author of ‘‘Roots,”’ was the 
second series speaker. Haley appeared at 
Bradford College on March 23. 

Those wishing to obtain tickets for this 
last Tri-College Celebrity Series perfor- 
mance may do so by contacting the Alum- 
ni Offices at the three colleges. 


$5,000 March 11 


Mike Bythrow, David Swieck, Bill 
Lambert and Mike Harnois. 

The March of Dimes Telerama also 
held a raffle with prizes worth $325. They 
were a Music Television (MTV) nylon 
jacket, Celtics tickets and $49 worth of 


free dinners. - - : 
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Addie Finley and Terry Soucy talk with Geraldine Shepherd in center. 
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New support group formed 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

It’s 4 p.m. and you are sitting at home, 
with finals beginning the next day. You 
realize that you have fallen prey to pro- 
crastination. Coffee mug in hand, you see 
it’s 5 p.m. before you sit down and begin 
to wade through three months worth of 
notes. 

This is a scene with which most college 
students can identify, at least in part. But 
let’s imagine a new dimension to the 
story. It’s the day before finals and ... 
your youngest daughter needs a costume 
for her school play the next morning, or 
maybe your husband surprises you with 
dinner guests. 

Hard to imagine? For many women, 
no. 
For the woman in transition, having 
one foot in a traditional role while trying 
to create an identity for herself is a reali- 
ty. Balancing both home and college 
demands that she outshine everyone else 
_ on all bases. 

It’s a category that more and more 
women fall into. 

Sharing the experience of transition 
will be the purpose of a Women’s Support 
Group now being formed at Northern 
Essex. 

“It’s important that you learn to set 
limits,” says Career Counselor and 
Graduate Intern Geri Shepherd. ‘“‘When 
you become used to living your life 
through other people, it’s hard for them 
to understand that you would like a life 
also. When you reach this point, 
sometimes the only support you can get 


Drop by the Job 


Dear Students: 

You may not realize it right now, but 
before too long you'll be-~-graduating. 
Graduating means different things to dif- 
ferent people; to most it means the “‘real 
world”’ and ‘“‘work”’! 

Finding a good job is not as easy as 
many of you will soon learn. We here at 
at the Placement Office, however, can 
make the task of tracking down that all 
important first job a little easier. Our 
office sponsors quarterly job fairs to 
which 30-40 different area-based 
organizations and corporations are in- 
vited. Our next job fair will be on Wednes- 
day, April 25, from 9:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
Potential employers will be lined up in the 
tiled lounge eagerly awaiting sharp, hard- 
working people like you to talk with them 
about you, your goals and your profes- 


is through other people in the same 
position.” 

Perhaps the largest conflict is the way 
society views an adult woman enrolled at 
school. 

Addie Finley, second year computer 
technology major, rejects the idea that 
you have to be a superwoman to contend 
with the variety of pressures having both 
personal goals and a family can create. 

“There is too much approval or disap- 
proval of what we do. It’s strange that 
aman is supported throughout his educa- 
tion while some see a woman’s wanting 
to: go to school as a hobby. It’s not,” 
Finely says. 

But the influence of school on family 
life need not be negative. 

“Ladybird Johnson once said that 
when you educate a man, you educate an 
individual. When you educate a woman, 
you educate a family,” Finley notes. 

Likewise, the family of a school mother 
is forced to grow and to change. 

Shepard recalls the pride of her young 
children upon seeing her graduate from 
college. ‘‘School meant a lot of sacrifice 
for them also. I had to miss a lot of 
things, but it’s helped us grow together.”’ 

A first meeting for ‘‘Women in Tran- 
sition” is planned for noon Wednesday, 
April 25. The group will meet by the 
Counseling Offices and proceed to the 
conference area. Women are encouraged 
to bring lunch, a friend, and their ideas 
to help in the relaxed conversation. Ques- 
tions should be addressed to Geri 
Shepherd in the Counseling Office. 


Placement Office 


sional future. 

Among the groups invited to the up- 
coming fair are Prudential Insurance 
Corp., Medi Mart Drug Corp, Bankers 
Life and Casualty, New England 
Deaconess Hospital, Aris Engineering, 
Plaistow Bank and Trust, Consultants & 
Designers, New England Telephone, and 
Portsmouth Naval Ship Yard. 

By the way, if you come to the fair, 
don’t forget to bring your resume (if you 
have one) and dress like a pro. Remember, 
first impressions are the deepest. 

While you're in the area you might 
want to drop by the Placement Office and 
talk with us about our other services and 
about the cooperative education program 
too: 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Abbott E. Rice 


spring 1984 Career Workshops 


Career Choice Workshops 


Workshops for people who are in the process of making choices or changes in their 
careers. Two-part workshop, both parts are required. 


Wednesdays, April 11 & 18 
Thursdays, April 19 & 26 


2-4 p.m. 
10 a.m.-Noon 


Interviewing Techniques 


Tuesday, April 17 


Noon-1 p.m. 


All workshops are free. Sign-ups are required. For information and to sign-up, come 
to room F-119 in the College Center, or call 374-0721, extension 178. 


Bill Linnehan is honored 


by Jo Pinet 

Bill Linnehan, presently employment 
counselor for the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security on campus, has 
been nominated employee of the year. He 
was graduated from Northern Essex, 
earned his bachelor’s of science at Boston 
State, and is presently a candidate for his 
master’s in education at Salem State. He 
completed his counseling internship for 
the Division of Continuing Education 
(DES) at NECC. 

In September of 1981, Linnehan and 
Director of Cooperative Education and 
Job Placement Dr. Abbott Rice im- 
plemented a joint-effort between DES 
and NECC to coordinate services with the 
staff of the Office of Cooperative Educa- 
tion and Placement. 

The task was accomplished with impec- 
cable timing since cutbacks were to take 
place at the beginning of fiscal year 1982. 
The DES office in Haverhill was due to 
close, causing an even greater need for 
both parties to develop a joint- 
relationship. This change was beneficial 
to both DES and NECC. Services could 
still be offered to college and local com- 
munities, and NECC wouldn’t lose an 
employment resource to service local-area 


“4 Be 


Bill Linnehan, Employee of the Year. 


students. 

Linnehan was recently invited by the 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges to travel to Washington, 
D.C. with Dr. Rice and Dean of Students 
Norman Landry to make a presentation 
entitled, ““‘A Community College and 
State Employment Agency Work 
Together in a Learning and Working 
Society.’’ This experience, among others, 
is what helped Linnehan get the nomina- 
tion for employee of the year. 

Jackie Sweeney, secretary, said, ‘‘As 
secretary of the Department of 
Cooperative Education and Placement at 
NECC, I’m in the unique position of being 
able to observe Bill’s interaction with all 
the communities which pass through his 
office, seeking his assistance. Bill has a 
great deal of empathy for students. He 
respects them, and, as a result, he instills 
confidence and self-assurance in his 
clients. I value his sense of humor, sincere 
interest in students’ careers, and his work 
ethic. 

“Bill is a role model that everyone he 
comes in contact with will do well to 
emulate because of his work ethic and 
respect and love for people.’ 


-Carl Kusso photo. 


scire attends Boston conference 


by Sabina Lyden 

Debby Scire, Coordinator of Co-op 
Education at NECC, was the local ar- 
rangement person for the Traditions and 
Change: Creative Tensions in Education 
and Economy Conference, April 4 
through April 7, at the Boston Park 
Plaza. The conference was sponsored by 
the National Association of Women 
Deans, Administrators, and Counselors. 

Not only was Debby Scire the local ar- 


rangement co-chair person for the con- 
ference, but she was also responsible for 
running registration, promoting and sell- 
ing exhibition booths, public relations, 
hotel arrangements and hospitality. 
Around 700 people from colleges and 
universities all over the country attend- 
ed the Traditions and Change: Creative 
Tensions in Education and Economy 
Conference. ‘ 


Bill Linnehan adds staff member 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement has a new work study 
staff member. John Michael Doggett will 
be assisting Bill Linnehan, Division of 
Employment Security counselor, at the 
Career Center, room F-133, carpeted 
lounge, College Center. 

Doggett, student in the business pro- 
gramming option of computer techno- 
logy, plans to graduate in June, 1985. A 
Vietnam Veteran, he served two years in 
the Air Force. 

In his spare time, he writes computer 


Summer job book 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement says there is a variety 
of summer jobs now available to start in 
June. If you are looking for a summer job, 
please come into the Placement Office, 
room F-111, carpeted lounge, College 
Center, and ask to look at the ‘‘summer 
job book.”’ 

The positions range from camp 
counselors to lifeguards to summer 
clerks. The seasonal employers at the 
beach, summer parks and zoo are also hir- 
ing at this time. 

If you are interested in the field of 
technology, the Placement. Office will 


game programs and markets them 
through his own company. He also writes 
science fiction he hopes to publish. 

‘He will be available at Division of 
Employment Security at these times: 
Monday, 9-11 a.m.; Tuesday, 8-10 a.m.; 
Wednesday, 9-11 a.m.; and Friday, 9-11 
a.m. 

Linnehan is ‘delighted to have 
Doggett on board.” He says he is a highly 
motivated student and his arrival is 
helpful because this time of year is the 
peak period for students seeking summer 
employment. 


is now available 


make every effort to place you. 

Drop by or call and make an appoint- 
ment with a counselor. 

A number of summer positions are 
available in Europe. 

Come into the office and see if you 
qualify. 
Among several employers recruiting is 
Wendy’s. Representatives of the fast food 
company will be on campus Wednesday, 
April 18, at the cafeteria from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. for interviews. For more informa- 
tion, check the Office of Cooperative 
Education and Placement, downstairs, 
College Center. 
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Opinion 


Political 


Regents 
use kids’ 
tactics 


by Jim Hegarty 

Strike two for the Board of Regents. 

The Massachusetts Board of Regents 
has come to contract terms with every 
other segment of higher education in this 
state. The 1500 members of the Massa- 
chusetts Community College Council re- 
main the orphaned, odd-man out. 


This means the teachers within that 
organization have been without pay 
raises for well over a year. This means 
decreasing morale while the negotiating 
process is dragged through mediation. 
The bottom line indicates far more, 
however, than the ‘‘classic’’ labor/ 
management dispute. 

It means the Board of Regents is not 
doing its job. 


While it is true, in this case, that the 
issue of merit pay is the primary stumbl- 
ing block, it must also be said that the 
Regents themselves are interfering with 
what should be one of their primary goals 
— quality education in this state. 


The longer the MCCC must hold out 
from signing a contract, the more dis- 
spirited the faculty members will become. 
This war of attrition between the state 
and the MCCC will ultimately affect the 
students. Since it is community college 
transfers that help strengthen the 
enrollments of four-year state schools, an 
important link in the educational chain is 
being made weaker. 

It is somewhat unrealistic for the 
MCCC to expect a contract containing no 
merit. In a highly competitive society, 
merit pay becomes the norm rather than 
the exception. It is highly unprofessional, 
however, for the state to expect the union 
to accept a contract offer that allows no 
arbitration in money matters. A 
grievance procedure is an inherent part 
of a necessary system of checks and 
balances. 


As the negotiations go through the 
mediation process, and then into a possi- 
ble fact-finding stage, it would be wise for 
the Regents to remember that they are 
dealing with people, not percentage 
points on a piece of paper. Education 
remains the foundation of the future of 
this state. As such, the Regents ought to 
introduce the word compromise into their 
vocabulary. 


A continually bitter struggle, intran- 
sigence on the part of negotiators, verbal 
mudslinging, and a refusal to compromise 
are the common denominators in a grade 
school argument. Let’s take the contract 
negotiations between the MCCC and the 
state out of the playgrounds of 
immaturity. 

If the best teaching is done by exam- 
ple, the only thing that can be learned 
from the current contract talks is a 
definitive lesson in the negative. 


by Jim Hegarty 
The Massachusetts Board of Regents 


has painted itself into a very convenient . 


corner. 

Last March 13, the board adopted a 
tuition policy that, if implemented, would 
allow it to raise tuition rates by as much 
as 15 percent annually at all public in- 
stitutions of higher education in 
Massachusetts. It would also require 
students to pay up to 33 percent of the 
total cost of their education. 

Higher Education Chancellor John B. 
Duff, in a cover letter to all university, 
state and community college presidents, 
said the policy was one of the ‘‘necessary 
steps to improved student access’’ to 
education. He called the policy a bold step 
for the state of Massachusetts. Others 
have been slightly less generous with 
their comments. 

State Student Association Chairman 
Mark Montigny claimed the Regents left 
students, whom he called ‘‘consumers of 
education,’’ out in the cold when they 
voted in executive session not to grant 
the policy a 30 day review period. 

Sen. Gerald D'Amico, chairman of the 
legislature’s education committee, said 
the policy could alter the state’s intent 
“to put at the disposal of its citizenry the 
best and most affordable education.”’ 

As a saftey net against the rising costs 
of tuition, the Regents created the Tui- 
tion Waiver Program in 1981. Since then, 
financial aid has increased over 400 per- 


cent, and is the fastest growing portion 
of the state’s educational budget. 

The Regents seem to have created 
something of a twisted Catch-22 situation 
for students in the state with its “pay us 
now or pay us later”’ line of reasoning. 
Tuition costs rise ... new financial aid pro- 
grams are created ... tuition rises again 
to ease the burden of the state’s financial 
aid outlay. 

With the 15 percent annual cap on tui- 
tion increases, it is a fairly safe bet the 
Regents will look for yearly increases 
slightly below the ceiling. In this manner, 
they can applaud their actions as decreas- 
ing the rate of increase while students dig 
deeper in debt by either paying higher tui- 


tion rates or repaying student loans. 


Have the Regents forgotten what it is 
like to be a student? They appear to be 
looking at the student situation in 
Massachusetts with a sense of tunnel 
vision whereby they have so distanced 
themselves from their actions that they 
are losing sight of the most basic problem 
arising from the tuition increases. 

“The unfortunate thing about tuition 
increases is that you always run the risk 
of pricing someone out of an education,” 
NECC President John R. Dimitry said in 
arecent interview. It is even more unfor- 
tunate that this fact has yet to become 
apparent to the Regents. 


Letter — faculty blasts Dimitry 


Dear President Dimitry: 

In the last issue of the Observer 
(March 13), you used some very unfor- 
tunate and inflammatory words about the 
current contract negotiations, You advis- 
ed us to “take the money and run.” 

That sounds like you think we are a 
bunch of bank robbers, instead of the 
group of dedicated professional educators 
we really are! How would you feel if 
someone said that to you? 

We do not intend to run anywhere. We 
want to stay here, working with our 
students. But we want to work under a 
fair and dignified contract — not under 
a system where the administration can 
scoop off a large part of the pay package 
and hand it out in some intuitive, 


patronizing scheme of “merit” which you 
insist has got to be non-arbitrable. If your 
knowledge of who deserves ‘‘merit’’ and 
who doesn’t is so clear and certain as your 
words suggest, why do you want to make 
it a sacred cow, protected from review 
and challenge? 

Your advice, “take the money,’’ makes 
us appear as purely mercenary creatures 
who ought to be satisfied with half a loaf 
of bread and whatever plums an omnis- 
cient big brother wants to hand out at 
whim. Forget the plums! Forget trying 
to divide us into our leadership and our 
“rank and file.’’ Forget trying to divide 
us into the ‘‘best teachers’ and the 
‘“‘worst teachers.’’ Forget non-arbitrable 
patronage. Consider your own employ- 


ment conditions. Is there ‘“merit’’ for the 
“best” presidents and none for the 
“‘worst’’? 

You have chosen to take the money 
and stay. We will also take our long- 
delayed pay increases and stay. We will 
not run. We will continue to be united in 
our union. Neither you nor the Regents 
can ever get us to agree to a non- 
arbitrable system of so-called ‘‘merit.”’ It 
won't work. We will. 

(Adopted at the General Meeting of the 
Northern Essex Community College 
Faculty Association on Monday, March 
26, 1984, by unanimous vote of those 
present.) 

Signed, John Guarino 
President NECC Faculty Assoc. 


Letter — information on new tuition hike 


To the Editor: 

The State Student Association of 
Massachusetts held a press conference 
Tuesday, March 27, to protest the lack of 
student input concerning a new tuition 
policy just passed by the Board of 
Regents. This policy allows for a substan- 
tial tuition increase on all state campuses 
as early as next semester. It allows for 
state students to pay up to a third of the 
cost of their education. Presently 


State House Roundup 


The Board of Regents ignored pleas 
from students, legislators and the gover- 
nor’s office to delay setting a new tuition 
policy for state colleges and universities, 
students charged yesterday. 

The students, objecting to the policy 
that requires them to pay up to a third 
of the cost of their education, complain- 
ed at a news conference that they had 
been excluded from the process of draf- 
ting the policy. 

The policy, approved by the Regents 
March 13, bars them from increasing tui- 
tion more than 15 percent in any one year. 

“We're realistically talking about put- 
ting the cost of education out of (stu- 
dent’s) hands,’’ asserted Steve Bassos, a 
student at Roxbury Community College, 
where he said more than 80 percent of the 
students need financial aid. 

Legislators, meanwhile, said they ap- 
pealed for a postponement in implemen- 
ting the tuition policy and were also 
ignored. 

Finally Gerald Indelicato, special assis- 
tant to the governor on education, told 
reporters after the news conference that 
he, too, had asked for a delay and it had 
not been granted. 


students pay anywhere from 24-29 per- 
cent, depending on what institution they 
attend. 

The full board will meet April 17 and 
vote on the actual increase. We expect the 
increase to be around 15 percent across 
the board if it is passed. That means 
approximately $95 for the state com- 
munity colleges, $120 for the state col- 
leges and $170 for the state universities. 

If you are interested in giving this tui- 


tion increase coverage and would like 
more information, please call the SSAM 
answering service at 1-617-996-8448. 
Leave your name, name of the school and 
school paper, a telephone number and a 
time when you can be reached at that 
number and we will be sure to get back 
to you. 
Mark Montigny, SSAM 
Michael Feniging, SSAM 
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Feedback 


Question: How would you react if there was ever the need 
for evacuation of a classroom, as in the case of a fire? 


Kelly O'Shea, Liberal arts: “Get up order- 
ly, leave the classroom, go to the nearest 
fire exit, and not panic.” 


IN case of fire 


1) Go to your door, feeling it from top 
to bottom for heat. : 

COMMENT: If it’s hot, don’t open it, 
because the fire is right outside your door. 
If it’s cool, go to Step 2. If it’s hot, go to 
Step 8. 

2) Kneeling behind the door, open it 
slowly. 

COMMENT: Why Kneeling? Well, 
just because the door isn’t hot, doesn’t 
mean there isn’t fire or heavy smoke out 
there. To stand up and open the door 
could mean instant death due to the 
onrush of superheated air into your lungs. 
Kneeling behind the door prevents it from 
being blown open due to the pressure 
created by fire, and keeps you relatively 
safe from the fire. If the environment out- 
side isn’t favorable, close the door and go 
on to Step 8. 

8) Enter the hallway, and make your 
way to the nearest exit. 

COMMENT: Again, this depends on 
how well you know your exits. If it’s a lit- 
tle smoky, can you make it to the nearest 
stairs? It’s up to you to decide. 

4) Exit the building via stairwells. 

COMMENT: Not the elevator, as you 
stand a good chance of being endangered 
by the fire. 

5) If your stairwell is blocked by smoke 
and heat, go to another stairwell. 

COMMENT: Don’t panic. Go to 
another stairwell or a fire escape and des- 
cend from there. 

6) Once you have exited the building, 
stand away from it and wait for the order 
to re-enter. 

COMMENT: It’s a real shame to have 
escaped the fire, but to get struck by bur- 
ning debris falling from the fire above. 

7) If, on the other hand, your exit paths 
are blocked, go back to your room or a 
safe environment. 

COMMENT: Don’t panic. Make your 
way back to a safe environment, 
preferably with a window and telephone, 
and close the door. 


Richard Meals. Histo 


wy 2 ig 


by Michael Poaletta and David Tremblay 


y 


ry professor: ‘‘I’d follow the proper procedure which was 


issued to me. I’m so used to bomb threats, it would probably be similar.” 


John Dubuc, 

Accounting: ‘“‘I’d 
leave the building 
quickly and go to 
the nearest park 


ing lot.” 


Randy Shockley, 
Computer 
Maintenance: 
“T’d find the 
nearest staircase 


and exit quickly.” 


8) Pack the door frame with wet towels, 
clothes, etc., to retard smoke. 
COMMENT: Keep one towel for your 


face as well. 


9) Make fire officials aware that you are 


trapped. 

COMMENT: Many ways to do this; 
open the window and yell, wave a cloth 
outside, get on the telephone and dial 


(111) and tell the operator where you are, 
etc. 

10) Stay close to the floor, and keep 
windows open to allow fresh air in, and 
await rescue. 

COMMENT: Don’t hide underneath 
things. If the smoke gets irratating, hang 
your head out the window where at least 
you can breathe. Think — Don’t Panic! 


Editor’s note: This ten step plan for evacuation was devised and distributed in 
1979. We believe we need a new plan. The college community should be better 
prepared for emergencies, particularly in view of the fact a large number of Northern 


Essex students are disabled. 


Laurie Therrien, Business Management: 
“T’d follow the other students, hoping 
they were taking the safest route possi- 
ble. Or truthfully, I’d probably jump.”’ 


4%. | 

Wendy Bonnell, Computer technology: 
“I'd try to find a door, and if I was on the 
first floor I’d go out a window.” 


Jerome Conner, Engineering Science: ‘‘I’d 
leave the classroom, exit the building, and 
leave the campus.” 

be 
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Opinion 


Clambake Chronicles 


Never break the chain 


by Judy Sirski 

_ Now that the years of anguish are over 
and the psychologists who helped put me 
back together are snickering about me at 
their annual seminars, I guess I can talk 
about Tupperware without feeling 
inadequate. 

My mental tussle with the poppy- 
colored, opaque pastel-hued or citrus- 
toned dishwasher-safe plastic ware 
started when I destroyed a chain letter. 

The author of the illegal piece of mail 
claimed the last person who broke the 
chain lost a high-paying job and was 
transferred to Carajo, Arizona. Not only 
that, but the hapless fellow’s electric pen- 
cil sharpener short circuited and ignited 
his income tax refund check the very 
same week his hampster died. 

I should have known breaking the 
chain would be serious stuff. I had hard- 
ly struck a match to uSe the letter as 
kindling in the wood stove when Glenna 
Frankle called to invite me to her Tupper- 
ware party and I said yes. 

Now, I am far from being anti-social, 
but I usually do not go to Tupperware 
parties. I generally mumble something to 
the hostess about investigative reporting, 
hint at a hot headline over my next byline 
and say I have research to do. Movies are 
only a dollar during the week. 

I was unprepared for the eight year 
olds at an unsupervised ice cream party 
atmosphere. Having left their own eight 
year olds with spouses, the women at 
Glenna’s house that night seemed bent on 
giggling and competing for prizes such as 
a poppy colored shoe horn or a tea bag 
squeezer that looked like dentures with 
no teeth. ~ 

I did not feel like cracking the social ice 
by playing candy bar trivia. I found it dif- 
ficult to think of O’Henry in any category 
but literature, and the sight of an adult 
trying to imitate an Almond Joy upset 
me. 


Yet the real trauma began a few weeks 
later when my Tupperware order arrived. 
Tupperware has six different kinds of 
seals on its container line. Under the 
blight of a broken chain letter, I acquired 
a smattering of all of them. 

Now I understand why ET looked so 


wistful when he gazed into the refri-’ 


gerator. He probably could not work Tup- 
perware lids, either. 

To put something called a Duo Seal 
closure onto a Tupperware container, it 
takes three steps. 1) Place seal over bowl. 
2) Press center of seal with heel of hand. 
3) Lift seal edge slightly with fingers to 
fit seal over bowl rim. By then, your food 
is as safely locked away as if it were in 
a time capsule. But the process takes so 
long, the food is no longer fresh. 

If there is more than one container in 
your refrigerator, madness sets in at 
mealtime. The pretty plastic colors hide 
the contents. Opening and shutting all 
those lids is a hungry looney-tune ritual 
of hide and seek. 

I knew I needed help one day when the 
juice container that does not pour unless 
I hold it between my knees and yank on 
the button in its lid bounced to the floor 
still sealed. 

Maybe if I hadn’t broken the chain, I 
would not have sat on the juice jug while 
staring at the 18 color illustrations and 
six sets of instructions for sealing Tup- 
perware to be found on pages 44 and 45 
of their latest booklet. 

Maybe I would not have done what I 
did. I was not responsible for my actions 
at the time, but it still pains me to admit 
this. I wrote a chain letter of my own to 
the local Tupperware. distributor. She’s 
been transferred to Carajo, Arizona, and 
her bowls don’t say excuse me when they 
burp. 

Tupperware ladies aren’t the only ones 
with fresh ideas. 


Love Canal is only tip of iceberg 


80 billion tons of toxic waste 


by Mike Poaletta 

Perhaps the most well publicized and 
controversial environmental issue of the 
past few years has been toxic waste. Since 
the infamous Love Canal case of the late 
70's, public awareness of toxic waste has 
been aroused and people are demanding 
action. 

The public outcry is justified, for the 
problem of toxic waste is growing more 
and more each year as dumping increases 
and cleanup measures are stalled. 

To understand the problem of toxic 
waste, one must first understand what it 
is. When petrochemical and other in- 
dustries produce organic chemicals, a cer- 
tain amount of waste is also produced. 
Many of these chemicals are very 
dangerous and extremely poisonous. If 
these chemicals are disposed of in a safe 
and cautious method, there is no trouble. 
Unfortunately, these chemicals were 
disposed of in a slipshod and irresponsi- 
ble way and are now causing the problems 
we face today. 

The dumping has been going on for as 
long as we've been producing organic 
chemicals. Most of these chemicals were 
placed in 55 gallon drums and buried. As 
time passed the drums would corrode and 
the chemicals would leak out and seep 
into the soil. 

They get into our drinking water and 
contaminate it. Toxic waste also kills the 
soil and contaminates rivers, lakes and 
fields and kills the wildlife. There are also 
instances of human health hazards such 
as kidney malfunction, respiratory pro- 
blems and even death. 

The toxic waste problem first came to 
the public’s attention because of Love 
Canal. On August 7, 1978, New York 
state officials ordered the immediate 
evacuation of 240 families living within 
2 blocks of Love Canal. The chemical 
waste was seeping into the basements of 
buildings and houses and was causing a 
severe health hazard. The source of the 
problem was the millions of tons of 


chemical waste dumped into the canal by 
the Hooker Chemical Company. 

The Love Canal case is only the tip of 
the iceberg. Along with the current 
chemical dumps, there are several thou- 
sand abandoned dumps all over the 
country. 

The production of toxic waste is in- 
creasing year after year. Last year the 
EPA estimated that 80 billion tons of 
toxic waste were produced in the 
United States and only 10 percent of it 
was properly disposed of. 

As the toxic waste problem continues 
to grow it is obvious the government 
must deal with the problem. The past 
dumping sites must be cleaned up. The 
Carter administration set up a $1.6 billion 
superfund to clean up the estimated 8,000 
toxic waste dumps but much more money 
is needed. Of these 8,000 sites, 115 were 
given top priority by the EPA and 24 are 
potentially worse than Love Canal. 

The issue of future toxic waste must 
also be addressed. All future toxic waste 
should be safely incinerated or dumped 
in an environmentally safe method until 
such time as technology can find ways to 
recycle or render toxic waste harmless. 
More government spending and incen- 
tives might be put to good use finding an 
alternative method to dispose of toxic 
waste. 

The bulk of responsibility for stalled 
action on toxic waste must go to the EPA 
and the Reagan administration. Many 
preliminary steps taken by President 
Carter were not followed up by the federal 
government. The current administration 
has also chosen to ignore current regula- 
tions governing toxic waste. A change in 
attitude and priorities is needed by the 
EPA and the president. Toxic waste is 
already deeply rooted in our society. It 
has already caused long range health pro- 
blems and must get more government 
consideration than it has for the past 
three years. 


It’s no picnic when students can’t find out if classes are cancelled because of snow. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


Students protest being shut out 


To the editor: 

Are students angered upon arriving for 
a three-hour class only to find a cancella- 
tion notice on the door? YES. Was the 
teacher responsible for informing each of 
those students about this cancellation? 
NO. Some clarification on cancellations 
is needed to obtain cooperation between 
students and teachers. (Storm cancella- 
tions are not considered here. It is our 
responsibility on questionable days to 
listen to appropriate radio stations, 
although it is wise to “‘stay off the road”’ 
during storm emergencies.) 

Numerous students have voiced their 
opinion about class cancellations. The ma- 
jority of students are here for an educa- 
tion and claim they could reschedule the 
time with other activities, such as errands 
and appointments and not necessarily 
stay at school to do other classwork. 
Because finances are so important to 
them, precious gas money is seen as 
wasted. In addition, some students must 
pay for a babysitter regardless of whether 
or not they have classes once they arrive 
here. Of course, the sleepyheads would 
rather continue to dream rather than go 
through the needless inconvenience of 
dressing and driving. 

Nevertheless, the teachers’ only 
responsibility is to notify the Division 
secretaries to cancel a class. This latter 
person sees that a notice is posted on the 
particular classroom door. 

In discussing possible solutions, Chet 
Hawrylciw, Chairperson of the Division 
of Humanities and Communication, feels 
it is ‘‘unrealistic to expect each student 
to be notified of a class cancellation. Some 
students change phone numbers or have 
their numbers disconnected, so a phone 
chain would be broken,’’ he says. “It 
would be equally as difficult to contact 
the students who only have an afternoon 
class. Also, some students are out sick, 
and some are on vacation.” 

“Another problem teachers en- 
counter,” according to Mary DiGiovan- 
ni, Mental Health Technology Coor- 
dinator, Division of Human Services and 
Health Professions, ‘is that most of them 
have only the students’ names.” Any list 
which includes students’ addresses and 
phone numbers in a particular class has 
been prepared by the teacher. Those lists 
benefit the student who is ill or arrang- 
ing carpooling. While such lists are 
helpful, they are not enough for cancella- 


tion problems. 

It is still recommended that a tele- 
phone chain be formed with responsible 
students acting as class representatives, 
similar to our Scout Patrol Leaders. 
Remember those Scouting years? The 
teacher as leader would contact two or 
three students per classroom if she or he 
is unable to attend class. (This assumes 
there is no substitute teacher.) These 
students would in turn each contact a 
prearranged number of students. This 
process would necessitate additional 
information-gathering. For example, the 
latest time students can be reached before 
leaving for school, a back-up number, etc. 
The consolation is knowing that someone 
at least tried to contact us. 

Do you really want to pursue, pursue, 
pursue? Do we have the initiative to get 
our own class spokespeople to take ac- 
tion? Is there a feasible plan? Do the 
teachers understand our dilemma? Or will 
we continue to more often hear, ‘“But I 
am always here,”’ and ‘‘I am never sick,” 
instead of ‘‘I understand, I will do what 
I can to help?” 

It is the individual choice of each 
teacher. However, we would appreciate 
any consideration given us. It would help 
soothe the “savage” student. (I know, 
I’m one.) The teachers are basically on the 
students’ side, and we applaud their ef- 
forts. We remember the syllabus they 
prepared and the work that it entailed. 

More views and possible solutions from 
teachers and students, over class 
cancellations, can be left at the Student 
Activities Office in the College Center, 
mentioned to any Student Council 
member, or put into the new suggestion 
boxes found in the cafeteria and in the 
Classroom Building. 

At the beginning of the fall semester, 
may our good intentions not be an extra 
burden on the teachers. We join with Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Presi- 
dent John Dimitry who, when asked for 
one or two words’ summation about in- 
dividual class cancellations, calmly 
stated, ‘‘Collaboration’”’ and slowly em- 
phasized ‘‘communication.” 

Signed, 

Marie Sirois 

Student Council member 
Mental Health Tech 

Please note: This letter represents the 
results of my research, and not necessari- 
ly the views of the Student Council. 


Social Sciences has open house at college center 


Trying to decide which courses to take 
this fall? Is your advisor a social sciences 
instructor? Need information on social 
science electives? Want a chance to 
socialize informally with your sociology, 
history or psychology teacher? 

The Division of Social Sciences is 
holding an Open House on Wednesday, 
April 18 in the tile lounge of the College 
Center. Course descriptions, samples of 
course syllabi, slides, psychological 
games and instructors will be on display! 

The Division of Social Sciences offers 
courses in the behavioral sciences and 
history/government. Included in the area 
of behavioral sciences are courses in Mar- 
riage and the Family, Social Psychology, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Abnormal 
Psychology, and Death and Dying. In 


history and government you can take 
courses such as Introduction to Law, 
Political Science, U.S. History, Women’s 
History and Civil Rights and Liberties. 

If you'd like more information on these 
courses or you’d just like to meet the in- 
structors, come to the Open House and 
get the details and information you want. 
In addition, we can help you decide if a 
social science course concentration, such 
as Journalism or Social Work, is for you. 
You can also get some very valuable in- 
formation on our new Paralegal Program. 

Join us for an informal gathering, and 
learn the mysteries of Social Sciences at 
Northern Essex. 

Cynthia Johnson, Instructor 
Behavioral Sciences 
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Opinion 


Computer Club organizes 


To the editor: 

Readers and friends are invited to join 
a computer club that has been meeting on 
campus for more than a month. We're for- 
ming a network of students and faculty 
to make more efficient use of personal 
computing resources, interests, contacts 
and skills. 

Some members have Commodore, 
Apple, Radio Shack or other brand equip- 
ment. Other members have only an in- 
terest in eventually purchasing one type 
of product or another. Everyone has at 
least some interest, skill or knowledge to 
make computing easier, and rewarding to 
those involved. We have members who 
have joined other clubs or services like 
the Boston Computer Society, The Source 
Computer Network, and a nearby Ex- 
plorers’ Post. Some members are in- 
terested in contract programming, or can 
answer questions about some particular 
computer language. Others have ac- 
cumulations of programs to exchange, or 
can share a product evaluation before you 
buy. 

We need people interested enough to 
help set up a bulletin board, a lending 
library for magazines and program ex- 
change, a newsletter to keep us informed 
and help us continue to meet during the 
summer, a membership committee to 
welcome new volunteers, recruit new 
members especially from incoming 
students and faculty, and keep track of 
various data about who’s involved with 


what, a group of persons interested in 
games, business applications, scientific 
problems, and various brands of 
machinery or programs will probably be 
gathering and meeting on their own dur- 
ing the next few months. 

In short, we are slowly getting better 
organized and want your help. Members 
of the local business community and 
alumni of the school, I’m sure, would also 
be welcome to lend us a hand. We could 
use a major speaker at our next meeting 
or those meetings to come. We’re not yet 
arecognized student organization and not 
sure we can be. Our membership is not 
limited to students or any other single 
classification, so we're not currently get- 
ting funds from anywhere except per- 
sonal donations as needed to perform 
specific functions. 

If any of this has pricked your interest 
or touched some area of this energy, 
please attend our next meeting on cam- 
pus this Wednesday, April 18, room 
C-306. Look for notices of other meetings 
to come. Contact Wally Blanchard, Pete 
McCarthy, Dennis Pierce, Darrel 
Dahlhaus, Selma Singer or any other 
member of the club about joining and 
becoming part of some interest group. 
Help us organize and define objectives to 
better serve the interest of future 
students. 
’ Signed, 
Darrel Dahlhaus 


Letter says give Central America 
back to its people 


To the editor: 

The situation in Nicaragua is extreme- 
ly critical at this time. The Nicaraguan 
economy, which depends heavily on only 
a few agricultural exports, has been under 
increasing attack from ClA-backed 
revolutionaries. Several hundred million 
dollars worth of damage has already 
resulted from attacks such as the one 
against the vital oil storage facilities at 
the port-of Corinto last October. 

Nicaragua needs a successful coffee 
harvest to be able to purchase basic food 
stuffs, medicines, spare parts for industry 
and transportation, and oil. Because of 
the urgent political and military situa- 
tion, many Nicaraguans have been 
mobilized in the defense of their country 
and cannot participate in the December- 
February coffee harvest this year. 

That is why I have chosen to respond 
to Nicaragua’s call for international work 
brigades to insure a successful coffee 
harvest this year. 

In the United States, the National Net- 
work in Solidarity with the Nicaraguan 
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Letters missing on sign at college center 
create smiles. The situation has been 
-Carl Russo photo. 


corrected. 


People (NNSNP) is working to coordinate 
volunteer participation. U.S. citizens 
have a particular role in this harvest, 
because if it were not for our govern- 
ment’s open attempts to overthrow the 
government of Nicaragua, the 
Nicaraguans would be free to develop 
their own political life and their economy 
in peace. 

By participating in the volunteer cof- 
fee harvest, I hope to show that as an 
American citizen, I stand with the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua in their moment and that 
I oppose the policies of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. I urge others to support and 
write to NNSNP for further information 
on how to help the people of Nicaragua 
and to make donations. The address is: 
NNSNP, 2025 I Street NW, Suite 402, 
Washington, DC, 20006. 

The time has come to give Central 
America back to its people. 

Sincerely, 
David L. Wiltsie 
San Francisco, CA 


Museum of Science | 


offers computer 
courses 


Boston’s Museum of Science 
announces a series of summer computer 
courses flexible enough to fit most stu- 
dent’s plans. The first of the series begins 
June 25. 

The Museum’s ComputerPlace offers a 
choice of daily daytime courses lasting 
two weeks (30 instruction hours) and 
given either in the morning or the after- 
noon, or once-a-week courses lasting five 
weeks (72 hours) and given during the 
week as well as on Saturday. 

Computing Creatively is both a get- 
acquainted course and one that advanc- 
ed students enjoy because the instruction 
is self-paced, with one student to a com- 


Free \\ 
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Date: Thursday, May 3 
Time: 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Place: Cafeteria 


by Jo Pinet 

A revised grading system at NECC 
would prove beneficial to both instructors 
and students. Pluses and minuses would 
give more room for extra considerations, 
such as oral participation. 

The new system would make tke in- 
structor’s task of figuring the grades 
much easier. Rather than upgrading or 
downgrading an entire letter grade, the 
instructor could use the new system’s 
pluses or minuses. This method would 
eliminate the possibility of students’ los- 
ing too many points for mere 
technicalities. The grades would depend 
mostly upon the students’ performance 


in class. 

Downgrading or upgrading is better 
done using pluses and minuses. Then, the 
students’ grades wouldn’t depend on so 
much at one time. For instance, if a stu- 
dent performs well in class, yet hasn’t had 
a good attendance record, only half a 
grade would be lost. 

This change in the grading system 
would be a worthwhile revision. The 
benefits outweigh the trouble of taking 
the time to change the current policy. 

The Curriculum Commitee, Executive 
Committee and Student Council should 
stall no longer. A decision should be made 
soon. 


Nominees commercial copycats? 


by Paula Fuoco 

It seems as if the Democratic presiden- 
tial nominees have really been hamming 
it up, or should we say, at the risk of soun- 
ding corny, hamburging it up. There was 
.atime when hamburger and presidential 
nominees were two distinctly different 
things. You ate one and you voted for the 
other. Now a slab of meat and a pound 
of flesh are joined as one. 

Once upon a time presidential 
nominees campaigned with original, in- 
spiring slogans related to the issues. 
From Patrick Henry’s,‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death,” to William Jennings 
Bryant’s “‘Cross of Gold”’ to Kennedy’s 
“New Frontier,’’ political slogans rang 
out a message, gathering momentum all 
their own. Somehow, “Where’s the beef?” 
just doesn’t cut it. é 

The phrase was intended to gain on 
hamburger competitors, not to be used in 
presidential debates. Somehow combin- 


ing hamburger ads with a presidential 
race demeans the American Dream. 

Are the nominees becoming nothing 
more than commercial copycats? Will 
Russia soon be referred to as ‘‘The Big 
Mac”’ or the defense budget as ‘The 
Whopper?” Will there be ads saying 
“Have a Hart and Smile?” or ‘Have it 
your Way with Mondale?” Will salad bars 
be set up at voting booths where after 
you vote you can eat a pita? Will can- 
didated ideas be called “blue light 
specials?” 

Think of it — ‘The Fritzburger ... a 
great man, a great president, a great ham- 
burger. Look for the union label.” 
Perhaps a little alien creature could beam 
Hart up to his spaceship bellowing, ‘The 
choice of a whole new generation.”’ 

We hope the country will not continue 
lapsing into a colony of cliches (and pet- 
ty quibbling) and get on soon to loftier 
rhetoric. 


Serious disease spreading rapidly 


by Karen Kotzen 

There is a serious disease spreading 
rapidly among students at Northern 
Essex Community College. It has been 
referred to as the ‘“‘Mid-Semester Blues.” 
Each semester, without fail, few students 
escape the added school pressures that 
occur simultaneously with the midpoint 
of the semester. These extra demands are 
often unreasonable and intolerable. 

Symptoms of this dread disease in- 
clude chronic fatigue, anxiety and 
irritability. Victims who suffer from this 
disease are easily recognizable. Their 
appearances suggest that they rushed to 
bathe and get dressed. In fact, they exude 
a definite attitude of ‘‘Must rush! Must 
do this! Must do that!” Often these 
students can be found throwing up their 
arms and moaning, “What am I doing 
here?” 

We sympathize with these unfortunate 
victims of our college system. Although 
our professors themselves probably suf- 
fered this same disease when they were 
in school, we think they have forgotten 


human limitations. Each teacher acts as 
thought his is the only course being taken 
and assigns more and more work. Certain 
quotas of schoolwork must be met and 
each teacher desperately attempts to 
“catch up.’’ As a result, ‘‘Mid-Semester 
Blues’”’ strikes much of the student 
population. 

We do have some suggestions about 
how to live with this illness. Do as much 
as you can, but do not sacrifice your 
health. Rest when you need to. What is 
the sense of finishing all your work if the 
price you pay is spending a week in a 
sickbed? If something unexpected hap- 
pens to prevent you from doing an assign- 
ment, explain this as soon as possible to 
the teacher. Most teachers are understan- 
ding and appreciate honesty. Doing so 
demonstrates your sense of responsibili- 
ty. Above all, we reassure you, as we have 
found in our experiences, “This too shall 
pass.” You will recover from this disease. 
We ask you to keep our advice in mind 
for when ‘‘Mid-Semester Blues” recurs 
next semester. 


Rosemary Loveday thanks Observer editor 


To the editor: 

I wanted to tell you how much I 
appreciated the quick response of your 
newspaper staff to my leftover textbook 
problem. It gave me a wonderful feeling 
to have the support of an action-oriented 
organization, such as the Observer, 
assisting in the resolution of my educa- 
tional dilemma. 

It is a praiseworthy attribute of your 
newspaper that you include news items 
from all sources on the campus, and thus 
produce one of the most well-balanced col- 
lege publications in New England. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to have 
Carl Russo come to my office to take a 
photo. I have admired his sports 


photographs which capture athletes at 
the precise peak of their upward motion. 
That same day, co-editor Faith Benedetti 
stopped by for an interview. Out of sket- 
chy, unrelated comments, Faith manag- 
ed to weave an enthralling, integrated 
story. She has a natural talent for putting 
polish on every news story no matter how 
mundane the subject. 

We are most fortunate at Northern 
Essex to have an instrument such as the 
Observer which unites all segments of the 
campus in a common readership. 


Signed, Rosemary Loveday 
Division of Human Services/Health 
Professions 
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Counseling 


Wendy Shaffer is fund getter Student Services 


Helo for quality education 


by John Heyes 

As the increasing cost of providing 
quality education puts pressure on the 
budgets of colleges and universities in the 
country, these institutions are being forc- 
ed to scramble for new sources of revenue 
to make up for the shortfall. 

Northern Essex Community College 
has been very successful in this scramble 
for additional, outside sources of funding 
its programs, securing nearly $900,000 in 
federal, state and private funding over 
the past year. 

The Northern Essex “‘grantsmanship”’ 
effort is headed up by Wendy Shaffer, the 
director of development at the college. 
Since taking over the department in 
February, 1983, Shaffer has developed 46 
requests for funding. Of these, 21 were 
accepted, netting the college $897,872. 

Twelve requests totaling over $288,000 
are still pending, and over $10,000 in un- 
solicited funds was received during the 
period. 

“] think it’s terrific,” Shaffer said. “I 
think it’s great.” 

But Shaffer hesitates to accept credit 
for the college’s success in securing 
grants. ‘‘It’s a college-wide effort,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We get lots of help writing and 
reviewing proposals from the staff.” 

The grant process is long and involv- 
ed, she explained. The development office 
is on a mailing list, and notices of funding 
opportunities reach the office ‘‘all the 
time.”’ These notices are known as 
Requests For Proposals, or “RFPs.” 

Shaffer studies the proposals, deter- 
mining whether the college is eligible for 
the funding and whether it is compatible 
with the five-year plan the college 
operates under. 

“We have to see if it meshes with the 

mission and the goals of the college,’’ she 
said, ‘and if it does, and if it looks like 
it will be beneficial to the community,” 
she will apply for the grant. 

But before the proposal leaves campus, 
it goes through ‘‘a vast internal process” 
at the college. “We try to involve as many 
people as possible,” she said. ‘‘A whole 
slew of people look over the proposal and 
collaborate in the process. 

“Then we submit it and then we wait,” 
she said. ‘‘Sometimes we hear back from 
them in days, sometimes longer.”’ 

If the college is ‘lucky enough’’ to 
receive the funding, the Board of Trustees 
must then give its approval, Shaffer said. 
The board will want to know where the 
money is coming from and how it will be 
used. 


The LOST & FOUND Department at 
Northern Essex is located in the 
maintenance building. Its caretaker is 
Ronald J. Sevigny, Superintendent of 
Buildings & Grounds. Office hours for 
Lost & Found are Monday through Fri- 
day, 8 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Call (617) 374-0721, extension 145. 
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Catering available 


“This is a safeguard for the college and 
for the people who attend the college,” 
she said. ‘“‘We don’t want to drag people 
to the college, saying we have a grand 
scheme for a program, until we have the 
facilities to do it.” 

Once approved, the grants are used for 
a variety of purposes: One funding pro- 
posal will be used to augment students’ 
Pell Grants. Another will help the college 
expand the number of paid cooperative 
education placements. Grants will also be 
used to begin certificate programs in 
robotics, medical terminology and 
transcription and for the electronic tester- 
technician program, 

In addition to seeking out grants, Shaf- 
fer is looking into funding from founda- 
tions and non-profit institutions. She 
cites the $2,500 grant from the Stevens 
Foundation the college recently received 
as the kind of additional funding that is 
available if the college is willing to go 
after it. 

Several faculty members in the col- 
lege’s Creative Arts Department said 
they needed new lighting and sound 
equipment to stage events on campus. 
“Now that’s not the kind of proposal that 
the Department of Education is about to 
RFP,” Shaffer said, but the Stevens 
grant paid for it. 

Shaffer said she attends many work- 
shops and seminars on “‘grantsmanship”’ 
in order to continue doing her job 
effectively. 

“It’s critical to keep up in the field,” 
she said. “It’s forever changing. It’s a 
tremendously intricate process recuicing 
a great deal of work.” 

—Printed with permission from the 
Haverhill Independent. 
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lege Center. 


On Sunday, April 29, 1984, from 1:00 
- 4:30, the University of Hartford is 
hosting an Open House for Transfer 
Students. 

Recognizing that a certain amount of 
anxiety accompanies the contemplation 
of transfer to a new environment, the 
University is making an effort to ease the 
transition for prospective students by 
providing this opportunity to see the 
campus and get questions answered. The 
formal part of the program will include 
presentations on Financial Assistance, 
Selecting a Career and Preparing for the 
Job Market, as well as an open forum 
with several recent transfer students. A 
reception will enable interaction with 
faculty and staff from individual colleges 
of the University as well as with students. 
Tours of the campus will also be available. 

An open invitation is issued to any stu- 
dent interested in attending. For details 
and directions, see Betty Coyne, NECC 
Director of Counseling, Room 118, Col- 


Admissions 


Counseling 


Elizabeth Huntley Cole, Director 
Richard LeClair, Admissions Counselor 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director 
Elizabeth Coyne, Director 

Mary Jane Pernaa, Career Counselor 
Martha Paisner, Counselor, Division of 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


Now available 
Quarts $7.25 — Half-gallons $13.75 
Cash or check C.O.D./pick-up C-352 


Call Jim Gustafson, ext. 213 


“Made the old-fashioned way 
on our Vermont farm ... 


Continuing Education 


Carol Ann Dalto, Counselor, Public Welfare 
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Career Education Incentive Grant 


Office for 
Students with 
Disabilities 

Health Services 

Placement 


Sidney Pietzsch, 
Counselor for Students 

with Hearing Impairments 
Patricia Kepschull, Coordinator 
Abbott Rice, Director of Cooperative 
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F113, x267 
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Education and Placement 


Financial Aid 
Registrar 
Student Activities 


Student Services 


Richard Pastor, Director 

Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director 
Allen Felisberto, Registrar . 
Kathleen Gallagher, Assistant Registrar 
Stephen Michaud, Director™ 

Sue Smulski, Secretary 

Norman Landry, Dean of Students 
Dorothy Holmes, Secretary to the Dean 
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Academic Calendar — Day Division 
Spring 1984 


April 20 


Day Division, Fall 1984 Pre-registration/Advising 


Forms due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 


May 3 

May 17, 
May 18 
May 28 
May 29 
May 29 
May 31 
June 9 

June 14 
June 18 
June 19 


18, 21, 22, 23 


All College Day 
Final Exam Days, Day Division 
Spring 1984 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. 
Memorial Day — Holiday 
Summer Session I classes begin 
_ Spring 1984 grades due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 
Awards Convocation 
Commencement Ceremony, Quadrangle at 3 p.m. 
Spring 1984 grades mailed to students 
Bunker Hill Day — HOLIDAY 
Summer Session II and III classes begin. 


Academic, personal counseling are available 


ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
course/program requirements at NECC. 
TRANSFER COUNSELING - major re- 
quirements and transfer procedures; 
transfer advising, materials and catalogs; 
and credential file service for student 
recommendations. Betty Coyne, Transfer 
Coordinator; Peter Tatro, Transfer 
Counselor Volunteer. 
CAREER COUNSELING - What about 
your future? Are you undecided about 
what you want to do? What you CAN do? 
What you SHOULD do? Do you need to 
know how to make CAREER DECI- 
SIONS? Apply for JOBS? INTERVIEW 
for jobs? M.J. Pernaa, Career Counselor 
Days. Marian Labonte, Career 
Counselor, Monday and Tuesday Even- 
ings 5:00-9:00 p.m., ext. 180. 
PERSONAL ADVISING OFFERED 
FREE BY FACULTY VOLUNTEERS 
AND GRADUATE INTERNS. Several 
students have come to faculty office with 
stressful personal and financial problems. 
Many students simply withdraw from 
college because these concerns become 
overwhelming. Seven Behavioral Science 
faculty members are available for advis- 
ing. Graduate interns also counsel 
students. This is a rare opportunity to 


share ideas and to solve problems 
creatively. 

COUNSELOR FOR DIVISION OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION - Martha 
Paisner, Extension 245, 246, and 247. 


COUNSELOR FOR PUBLIC 
WELFARE CAREER EDUCATION 
INCENTIVE GRANT - Carol Ann Dalto, 
DCE Office, Extension 245, 246, and 247 
on Mondays and Thursdays 12:00-7:30 
p.m. and Fridays 9:00-4:30 p.m. 
OFFICE FOR STUDENTS WITH 
DISABILITIES - Tom O’Brien, 
Counselor for Students with Disabilities, 
Monday and Thursday 5-9 p.m., Exten- 
sion 247, Sidney Pietzsch, Counselor for 
Students with Hearing Impairments. Lin- 
da Comeau and Beverly Heald, Inter- 
preter Staff Assistants - Telephone: 
(Voice) 374-0721, Ext. 267 and (TDD) 
373-1720. 

It is the intent of Northern Essex to 
ensure that all students are able to par- 
ticipate in all college programs and ac- 
tivities for which they are otherwise 
qualified, regardless of disability. The col- 
lege will provide interpreters, notetakers, 
writers, readers or other auxiliary aids as 
necessary (other that those of a personal 
nature). Please do not hesitate to call with 
any question or concerns you might have. 
Behavioral Science Faculty Members 

Available for Personal Counseling 
Jim Bradley: Tues. 11-12, John Whittle: 
Thurs. 11-12, and Bill O’Rourke: Wed. 
2-3. Please contact the Counseling Office, 
Room F118, College Center, extension 
178. The schedules listed above for the 
Behavioral Science Faculty Members for 
personal advising are flexible. Call the 
Counseling Office for an appointment. 


Cenacle Retreat Center offers seminars 


Two new programs are scheduled for 
the Cenacle Retreat Center in Brighton. 
A seminar, Growth in Human Develop- 
ment, will be May 4-6, and focus on the 
challange to experience inner freedom to 
the fullest. It will be directed by Rev. 


John Allan Loftus, S.J., Ph.D. 

Loftus, director of the House of Affir- 
mation Center, Boston,. combines 
psychological and spiritual insights to 
summoning others to growth. 

A Retreat for Women Only (35-55 
years) will be offered at the Center June 
15-17. The weekend retreat, centering on 
women in mid-life, will be directed by 
Carolyn Jacobs, Ph.D. The program will 
offer participants the chance to reach in- 
to psychological and spiritual perspec- 
tives. Jacobs is assistant professor in the 
School for Social Work and Department 
of Afro-American Studies at Smith 


college. 

For more information about the pro- 
grams, contact the Cenacle Retreat 
Center, 200 Lake St., Brighton, Mass. 
The telephone number is 245-3150. 


CLEP tests given at NECC 


CLEP testing is now available at Nor- 
thern Essex. Tests will be held the third 
week of each month (except December 
and February). Applications will be 
accepted no later that 10 working days 
prior to the test week. A list of the tests 
given and accepted by Northern Essex is 
available in the Registration & Counsel- 
ing Handbook. For applications or more 
information, contact Pat Belmont, (617) 
374-0721, extension 263, weekdays bet- 
ween 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
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Campus News 


poets of Academic Support Center Jim 
-Carl Russo photo. 


Support Center 
has open house 


by Karen Kotzen 

The Academic Support Center (A.S.C.) 
held an open house April 11. While Bob 
Jacobucci, music student at Northern 

Essex, entertained on the keyboard, 
refreshments were served. 

The purpose of the open house was to 
introduce students to the many services 
of A.S.C. Tours were given to familiarize 
students with each center and its 
location. 

The six centers of A.S.C. offering ser- 
vices are: Counseling, Assessment, Math, 
Reading, Writing, and English as a 
Second Language (E.S.L.) All the centers 
except for E.S.L. and the Math Center 
have changed their rooms since last 
semester. The six centers, located on the 
second floor of the Classroom Building, 
offer their services to all Northern Essex 
students. 

David Kelley, Division Chairperson, 
talked about the many changes made in 


Center 


Discovery students. 


Academic Support Center Services 


English as a Second Allan Hislop, Coordinator 


Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


A.S.C. over the past couple of years. In 
particular is the increase of students tak- 
ing advantage of the Assessment Center. 
Students find out what areas they need 
to work on in their reading, writing and 
math skills. They take more basic skills 
courses offered by A.S.C. As a result, 
A.S.C. has grown. 

There are two staff members to counsel 


learning-disabled students. Also, Michele . 


Jabour is available to counsel new 
students experiencing difficulties in their 
first year. E.S.L. offers people from 
Merrimack Valley the opportunity to 
develop English language skills necessary 
for academic studies. In addition, the 
federally funded Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students gives help to 
low-income and first-year students. 

Kelley spoke highly of the other 
features A.S.C. offers. Included is the 
micro-computers available for students. 
Students learn algebra and acquire ex- 
perience with computers. The algebra 
course is modular with three segments. 
Students can learn at their own pace. 

Conference methods are used in the 
writing courses. Students are given in- 
dividual attention within the classroom. 
The Reading Center offers special ser- 
vices based on individual needs. Help is 
given with study skills, comprehension 
and speed. 

More than 40 staff members are 
employed in the A.S.C. Jim Ortiz, the new 
A.S.C. director, has extensive experience 
in the area of Adult Basic Evaluation. 
This, along with his years of ad- 
ministrative experience, has proven 
beneficial to the A.S.C. Kelley also said, 
“We have a very dedicated, hard-working 
staff committed to students, and these 
same staff will go to extraordinary 
lengths to assure the success of students 
at Northern Essex.” 

Ortiz agrees the staff are committed 
and give a lot to its students. He hopes 
A.S.C. can work with other divisions in 
sharing staff and providing support for 
students enrolled in regular courses. He 
adds that A.S.C. is open to anyone with 
questions or concerns about academic 
issues. 


C212, x254 


Language (ESL) Alexander Boch, Sandra Fotinos 
Math Center Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator C211, x225 
William Carrow, Nancy Lee Jensen, Linda 
Murphy, Paulette Redmond 
Writing Center Eric Branscomb, Coordinator C203, x252 
Noreen Grady, Donna Holt, Veronica 
Sheehan, Susan VanWert 
Reading Center Eugene Wintner, Coordinator C206, x253 
Penny Kelley, Pat McDermott (Curriculum 
Coordinator), Mary Roche, Barbara zs 
Rozman 
Skills Assessment Patricia Belmont, Coordinator C201, x263 
Center Romaine Shea 
Discovery Cluster Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Michele Jabour, C202, x290 
Jan Scheerer, Counselors C210, x189 
H. Kendrick Holden E361, x277 
Academic Support James Ortiz, Director C204, x252 
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Discovery Student Lomasney. 
-Ed Webb photo. 


Bob Jaccabucci entertains at recent Academic Support Center Open House. 
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Learning Disabilities Counselor Jan Scheerer with Reading Staff 


Assistants Barbara Rozman and Penny Kelley. 


-Ed Webb photo. 


Workshop seminars set for May 


by Karen Kotzen 

Three workshop seminars on major 
issues of disabilities will be presented by 
Academic Support Center Office for 
Students with Learning Disabilities in 
May. : 
The first workshop will discuss the 
major issues of different disabilities. The 
second will focus on how disabilities af- 
fect performance in the classroom. These 
will both be presented Wednesday, May 


2 from noon to 2 p.m. in the Learning 
Resource Center of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 

The final workshop will deal with 
accommodations for the disabled. This 
will also be held at the Learning Resource 
Center on Wednesday, May 9 from noon 
to 1 p.m. 

Question and discussions will follow 
each workshop seminar. 


NOTICE 
A support group for students with learning disabilities, or 
students who have worked with Counselor Jan Scheerer, will 
have its first meeting April 30 at noon at the Learning 
Resource Center. (Turn left inside the main entrance.) 


Refreshments will be served. 


, 


Reading Lab Coordinator Gene Wintner. 


-Ed Webb photo. 
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Curricula 


Prof. Harry Sipples. 


New offerings for Liberal Arts 


Chairman of the Division of 
Humanities and Communications Chet 
Hawrylciw has announced four new 
special-topic courses will be offered this 
fall. They are Introduction to American 
Music, Foundations in Color and Design, 
Introduction to Drama, and Interper- 
sonal Communications. 


Creative Arts Offerings 


Prof. Michael Finegold will be teaching 
Introduction to American Music Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday at 11 a.m. 
The three-credit course will study the 
development of American culture from 
early to present times. Folk, rock, coun- 
try, jazz, classical, new wave, punk and 
other forms of music will be covered. 
Other topics include music as art, music 
as social expression, music as commercial 
enterprise, and the influence of electronic 
and computer technology on music. 
Special attention will be devoted to listen- 
ing and examining music currently heard 
throughout the country. 

Foundations in Color and Design, 
taught by Prof. Rochelle Newman, will be 
offered Tuesday and Thursday from 9-11 
a.m. The course will look at color through 
its physical properties as well as its ex- 
pressive functions. The class will explore 
the properties of value, hue, and intensi- 
ty. The student will deal with problems 
in manipulating color as well as mixing 
it. Concern will be for the process of tak- 
ing a color concept from first ideas to 
finished forms. There will be emphasis on 
clarity of concept through quality of 
craftsmanship. 

All areas of visual arts, whether two- 
dimensional or three-dimensional, require 
a knowledge of color in composition. 
Students will work on projects utilizing 
monochromatic color, analogous color, 
and complementary color — with a varie- 
ty of media. The class has two lecture 
hours and two lab hours a week. 
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Prof. Eugene Connolly. 


English Department offers drama, 
interpersonal communication 


Prof. Harry Sipples will teach 
Introduction to Drama Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday at 11 a.m. This three- 
credit course is an examination of drama 
from the Greeks to the present with an 
emphasis on the late 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The impact of the historical period 
upon its theatre, including social, 
psychological and philosophical in- 
fluences, will be examined. The course will 
explore the relationship between drama 
as literature and as theatre through the 
use of audio-visual aids and live perfor- 


mances. Written exercises will take the - 


form of critical reviews. 

Prof. Eugene Connolly will offer the 
course Interpersonal Communication 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9 a.m. 
The class’s objective will be to provide 
students with frequent, significant oppor- 
tunities to experience a variety of in- 
terpersonal communication concepts and 
skills as a means of enriching their lives 
with others. The group will give attention 
to our similarities and differences, ex- 
amining perceptions, values, beliefs, and 
attitudes. 

Interpersonal Communication is 
designed to help students understand the 
theory and develop the skills necessary 
for effective communication. It will ex- 
plore communications axioms, verbal and 
non-verbal messages, message reception 
and sending, interpersonal listening and 
feedback, E-prime language, nondirective 
responding, paraphrasing, describing feel- 
ings, behaving assertively, managing con- 
flict, and facilitating consensus in small 
groups. 

Students interested in learning more 
about the courses may see their advisors, 
the professors teaching the classes or 
Chet Hawrylciw. 


Northern Essex gets $20,000 grant 


Northern Essex Community College 
has been awarded a $20,000 Scholarship 
Program grant from the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents of Higher Education, 
under the Financial Aid Pilot Program, 
to conduct two programs. 


The programs are: 

Massachusetts Adult Learners Pro- 
gram ($7,000): Designed to supplement 
awards (such as the Pell Grant, Sup- 
plemental Grant and the Massachusetts 


Board of Regents Tuition Waiver Pro- 
gram) and partially offset the unmet need 
of current students and, to the extent 
possible, encourage new students to at- 
tend college. 


Massachusetts Educational Employ- 
ment Program ($13,000): Designed to 
assist the college’s efforts in expanding 
the number of paid cooperative education 
placements by providing a percentage of 
match for both private and non-profit 
organization. 


English Comp. has new description 


The English Department has announc- 
ed there is a new description for English 
Composition I (EN4401). The description 
is as follows: 


A one-semester course; three credit 
hours, A required course to develop clear, 
effective writing, including the special 
techniques in communication and the 
development of ideas that enable 
students to organize their thoughts and 
interest others in what they say. Students 
will be required to demonstrate their 
writing competency based upon written 


minimum standards established by the 
department. Three class hours per week. 


Prerequisite: Students entering 
English Composition I will be required to 
complete successfully a writing sample. 
Students whose writing sample gives 
evidence of deficiency, based upon the 
department's criteria, will be requiréd to 
postpone taking English Composition I 
until they have completed a preparatory 
writing or reading course or done other 
independent remedial work supervised by 
a staff member. 


Balanced Curriculum Committee formed 


‘Attention must be paid’ 


by Paula Fuoco 

In June of 1983, delegates from Nor- 
thern Essex attended a conference at 
Wheaton College on ways to integrate the 
study of women into the curriculum. As 
a result of this conference, a Balanced 
Curriculum Committee was formed, its 
aim being to more thoroughly include 
women and minorities in classroom 
studies. 

“T believe it is essential that we in- 
tegrate knowledge about women 
throughout the curriculum. We must 
rethink our beliefs on the basis of new 
knowledge if we are to live up to our own 
ideals,’ Alice Emerson, president of 
Wheaton College says. 

Members of the committee Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy and Selma Singer have 
been granted a one course reduction to 
coordinate the committee. 

“Women just do not show up in 
courses,’’ McCarthy points out. It is a 
pattern so entrenched that it lies unnotic- 
ed by the many unaware. ___. 

Culture is male oriented 

“It is not something people are even 
aware of. In our culture, we are so male- 
oriented to suggest our way of looking at 
things academically should include the 
perspective of women and minorities 
seems confusing to people,’’ Singer notes. 

Traditionally, the academic world has 
been a world of men with the 
achievements of women going virtually 
unnoticed. Many girls are without female 
role models to emulate, for the role 
models provides are of a different gender. 
The constant barrage of male 
achievements lead some to fall prey to the 
notion that women should be the sup- 
porters and helpers, rather than the doers 
and achievers. Others hold these male 
achievers as proof that perhaps women 
are not as intelligent. 

“Women are socialized to be invisible 
and powerless. They are not supposed to 
be engineers or professors and this 
socialization is reinforced in the 
classroom”’ Singer states. 

Subliminal messages often cause 
women to feel vulnerable and helpless. 
Prof. Rosemary Loveday, physical educa- 
tion instructor, found in a first aid text 
book she used with her classes that the 
woman was the victim 22 times, while the 
man was consistently the rescuer. 

‘Cinderella Complex’ 

“Women always see themselves as vic- 
tims, never the rescuers, that they always 
need someone. It is the ‘Cinderella Com- 
ples’ to rely on those who have the power, 
to believe that somehow someone is go- 
ing to bail them out,’’ Loveday says. 

Until quite recently, literature courses 
have focused on white males, alloting 
women authors a_ second-class 
scholarship. 

“Tn an anthology of poetry, only 60 out 
of 700 poems were female. That is not 
because there are not many female poets, 
there are many,’’ McCarthy explains, 
“The female views of the world in 
literature are always about people leav- 
ing, love and beautiful women. This is on- 
ly one part of the female experience,” she 
says. 


Prof. Eleanor Hope-McCarthy. 


x. 


Singer states that traditionally 
sociologists have studied males. 
However, their findings are documented 
as the reaction of humans, blatantly ig- 
noring that women had little or nothing 
to do with the study. 

Studies lopsided 
“Studies composed of all males are 


‘women are socialized to be 
invisible and powerless. 
They are not supposed to 
be engineers or professors, 
and this socialization is rein- 
forced in classroom.’ 


then generalized to include all human be- 
ings. Women’s lives are really different 
from men’s,”’ Singer says. Women are far 
more prone to depression and are admit- 
ted more frequently to mental hospitals, 
according to Singer. Yet, sociological 
studies on depression are conducted with 
men. 

History classes deal with white, power- 
ful men. The curriculum neglects to 
acknowledge that society has been held 
together by ordinary persons. 

“IT hope the curriculm becomes more 
democratic, being more about the poor, 
and not just the superstars, but the com- 
moners, just what we are. I don’t see any 
princes walking around here,’ McCarthy 
declares. 

Scores of symphonic ballads compos- 
ed by women have not been given their 
deserved acclaim. 

“George Eliot was a woman. At that 
time, it was considered inappropriate for 
a woman to write,’ Singer says. 
Rosalind Franklin contributed to DNA 

science 

The discovery of DNA was largely due 
to the knowledge of Rosalind Franklin, 
summoned by Watson and Knick for her 
expertise in the field. In a classroom, rare- 


“ly will Franklin’s name be mentioned, for 


her contribution was pushed aside, her 
male counterparts left to bask in the 
spoils of so profound a discovery. 

Unintentionally, these degrading 
teachings can hinder a woman from tak- 
ing her work seriously, for she’s taught 
that rarely does a woman succeed. As is, 
women still earn a mere 53 cents for every 
$1 earned by a man. 

“It was tradition that any work done 
outside the home the woman would do un- 
til she got married or pregnant,’’ McCar- 
thy says. 

Today, 60 percent of all women are 
working. 

“Half of all single families are headed: 
by women. Now, women had better have 
work that is interesting to them and gives 
them some sense of challenge,’’ McCar- 
thy says. 

Tides of tradition changing 

The tides of tradition are slowly chang- 
ing. McCarthy and Singer are petitioning 
division chairpersons for input. College- 
wide questionnaires are going to be ad- 
ministered to assess the degree to which 
NECC curriculum is inclusive of women 
and minorities. A model letter is being 
written to send to the publishers of 
textbooks. 

“The letters will either commend them 
for their even handed approach or scold 
them for leaving women and minorities 
out,’’ Singer explains. A slide presenta- 
tion of women working and living in third 
world countries will be shown. ’ 

The other members of the committee 
are: Priscilla Bellairs, Linda Kraus, Anne 
Laszlo, Dean Robert McDonald and Mary 
Prunty. Committee members will rotate 
the one course reduction. 

The project is expected to continue for 
many, many years. Years of ingrained 
stereotypes are not dissolved easily. 

“I hope that the majority of faculty, 
both men and women, see this as a serious 
issue. Hopefully, it will give those people 
excluded in the curriculum a sense of en- 
powerment that they can count and are 
important, and that they can have an ef- 
fect on their own lives and the world 
around them,” Singer says. 


NECC's 16 members plans overseas program 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Student interest in the new travel- 
study programs at Massachusetts com- 
munity colleges has been good, reports 
Usha Sellers, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Studies Committee at Northern 
Essex. The credit and non-credit courses 
for study in England and Ireland have 
been popular, she says. 


Berkshire students go to Belize 
Last January, 18 persons went from 
Berkshire Community College to Belize 
*he fourth annual trip of a series. Also 
12 students from Berkshire spent time in 
London, attending plays and exploring 
the British capital. ° 


Bunker Hill hosts foreign visitors 

Bunker Hill’s international education 
pursuits have included sponsorship of a 
year’s stay by Ben Lee from Shih Chien 
College, Taipei, Republic of China, as well 
as a visit from 16 professionals from 
Argentina, and study-abroad programs in 
Western Europe and Russia. 

Holyoke Community College hosted 18 
German students who lived with students 
and faculty last fall. This spring the 
Holyoke students will visit Germany 
where their activities will include attend- 
ing the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
Another tour is slated for May when 
students will travel to Cairo, the Great 
Pyramids, the Sphinx and the Valley of 
the Kings. Next winter, Holyoke offers a 
two-week theatre course in London. 


Tour English gardens 
Massachusetts Bay Community Col- 
lege plans two European tours this sum- 
mer, one to the English country gardens 
and the other to Normandy for a study 


of French cooking. 

At Massasoit Community College, a 
multilingual center is in the planning. The 
center is to develop intercultural 
awareness between students and faculty 
at the college and in the community. At 
Middlesex, a course is to be offered in 
cooperation with the Yeats International 
Summer School in Sligo, Ireland. 
Students will have the chance to see the 
Yeats Country and the West of Ireland. 


North Shore plans trip to 
French Vineyards 
A tour of the Chateaux and Vineyards 
of France are featured in a two-week trip 
to the Loire Valley, Burgundy, Alsace, 
and Champagne regions. A French wine 
expert will accompany the tour which in- 
cludes visits of 20 vineyards, 17 chateaux, 
wine tastings in cellars and at dinners. 


16 member committee works on 
programs for NECC 

To assess the International Studies 
Program at Northern Essex, President 
John Dimitry recently appointed a 16 
member committee. Through a number of 
task forces, the president hopes to expand 
the program in curriculum, staff develop- 
ment, funding and community service. 
Next fall, semester-long overseas 
academic programs will be available to 
eligible students in a number of host 
countries. Northern Essex presently 
plays host to a large number of foreign 
students enrolled in its English as a 
Second Language program. 

Persons interested in learning more 
about travel and study opportunities are 
invited to see Usha Sellers, third floor, 
Classroom Building. 


College in morning, sight-seeing in afternoon 


Enjoy course at Dublin, 


“In Dublin’s fair city...” 

The international travel/study abroad 
program invites you to do a little day- 
dreaming with us. Have you ever wanted 
to travel and study abroad? Now you can 
make a part of that dream come true. Pic- 
ture yourself in Dublin, Ireland for two 
glorious weeks this summer. You will at- 
tend classes at the magnificent Trinity 
College in the mornings, explore the city 
and hidden lanes in the afternoon, and rub 
elbows with Dubliners in the evening at 
the Abbey Theatre or student pubs. The 


Ireland 


trip is planned for July 2-14 under the 
leadership of Professor Jim Bradley, 
costing approximately $1130.00 in- 
cluding three college course credits 
($1004.00 without academic credit). The 
fee includes roundtrip air fare, lodging 
with breakfast, instruction and lectures 
at Trinity College and more! What a love- 
ly way to treat yourself this summer. 
For more information, please contact 
Jim Bradley in C366, extension 160 or 
Anne Laszlo in C396, extension 236, or 
Usha Sellers in C390, extension 190. 


Paralegal studies degree is offered at NECC 


Northern Essex Community College is 
now offering an Associates of Arts 
Degree in Paralegal Studies. 

The new program is designed to train 
individuals for careers as legal assistants 
as well as maintaining a transfer orienta- 


tion for those students who wish to con- 
tinue on towards a bachelor’s degree at 
a four-year institution. 
For more information, call 374-0721, 
ext. 190. Those who wish to apply may 
contact the AdmisSions office at ext. 240. 


Earn Your Credits Abroad 


e Belgium 
e Canada 
¢ Denmark 
¢ Egypt 
England 
France 
Germany 
Ghana 
India 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Kenya 

° Mexico 

e Spain 

e Switzerland 


As a member of the College 
Consortium for International Studies, 
Northern Essex students can join 
thousands of students across this 
country and earn college credits by 
studying abroad. 


Affordable, quality programs with 
financial aid available. 


Contact: 

Dr. Usha Sellers, Chairperson 
Division of Social Sciences 

Room C-390, extension 294 or 190 
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jor a 
Schools go international 


Join the Peace Corps 


something for everyone 


The Peace Corps is offering skill- 
training for programs utilizing the 
backgrounds of college graduates with 
science and mathematics minors. A 
graduate with as few as 10 hours of 
biology could qualify for skill training in 
fresh-water fisheries as part of this 
initiative, while another graduate with a 
minor in mathematics could apply for 
special instruction in math education 
methodology. 

These special training programs have 
been instituted to fill the increasing 
demand for highly skilled volunteers. 
Peace Corps officials admit that 
graduates with skills in mathematics and 
science are in great demand by industry 
here in the United States. Hence, there 
are fewer graduates in these fields who 
are available to spend two years in 
developing countries overseas. Peace 
Corps is also looking to retirees to fill a 
number of these math and science 
positions. 

Sixty-four developing nations current- 
ly field Peace Corps volunteers in order 
to improve educational, nutritional and 
health options for their people. The hope 


is that the presence of volunteers will 
speed efforts to produce the countries’ 
own pools of qualified personnel. At pre- 
sent, the literacy rate in most developing 
nations remains low, with less than 10 
percent of the children completing secon- 
dary school, and less than one percent 
receiving university educations. 

Peace Corps volunteers serve for two 
years. During their service they receive 
a generous living allowance, paid travel, 
training and health care. A post-service 
readjustment allowance of $175 per 
month (about $4,200) is paid to each 
volunteer. Former Peace Corps 
volunteers have one year of non- 
competitive eligibility status for federal 
employment. Retired people are par- 
ticularly encouraged to consider the 
Peace Corps since the readjustment and 
living allowances generally do not affect 
Social Security benefits. During the past 
23.5 years, approximately 100,000 
Americans have served with the Peace 
Corps. 

For more information on the Peace 
Corps service, call 617-223-6366, or write 
Peace Corps, 1405 McCormack POCH, 
Boston, Mass., 02109. 


LIBERAL ARTS 5 


AND SCIENCES 


1 , CAREERS | 


L) Biology 

[| Chemistry 
Industrial Chemist. 

(] Mathematics 


CL] Physics 


Medical Technologist, Marine Biologist, Computer 
Technologist, Environmental Data Specialist. 


Environmental Chemist, Research Chemist, Biochemist, 


L] Engineering Technology 
Computer and Electronic Engineering Technologist 
Research Technician and Technologist. 


Teacher, Actuary, Research Scientist in Artificial 
Intelligence, Systems Analysis. 


Modern Electronics Technologist, Computer Hardware 
Technologist, Energy Systems Analyst. 


& Suffolk University 4 


Admissions Office, 8 Ashburton Place 
Suite 835, Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02108 


ier University has a wide range 
of courses to set a liberal arts major 
on the road to a great career. 


PROGRAMS INCLUDE: 


call 723-7408 or write: 


For information on these or other programs, 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Present School 


Zip 


Expected Date of Graduation 


Major Field of Interest 
Freshman 
Entering Semester: Ui Fall 
Entering Year 


LJ Transfer (O Full-time 


CX Part-time 
OO) Spring © Summer nH 
ne 


An Affirmative Action - Equal Opportunity Employer 


i 
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_ Division of Business Courses 
- to be revised for next fall 


Several revisions of existing programs 
and the development of new programs are 
being planned in the Division of Business 
for the next academic year. 

A new course entitled Principles of 
Management will be available in all of the 
programs of the Division. 

Revisions have been made in order that 
students in Executive Secretarial, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant and Office Skills 
programs may elect courses in Visual 
Display Word Processing. The courses in 
Visual Display Word Processing have up 
to the present been primarily available for 
individuals in the Certificate in Manage- 
ment and the Word Processing Techno- 
logy degree program. 

New courses have been added to the 
Legal Secretarial Program in Word Pro- 
cessing, Legal Machine Transcription, 
Principles and Practice in Legal Pro- 
cedures, and Principles of Real Estate. 

Revisions in the Medical Secretarial 
program relate to courses in Medical 
Transcription, Medical Office Ad- 


ministration and First Aid and Safety. 

Several courses in the area of Materials 
Management will be offered in the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education to accom- 
modate the rapidly expanding demand in 
this field. 

A new concentration in the degree pro- 
gram in Management is tentatively being 
planned in the area of Real Estate. The 
concentration, if implemented, will in- 
clude courses in Principles of Real Estate, 
Real Estate Finance, Real Estate Law, 
and Real Estate Appraisal. 

A new certificate program in Tumor 
Registration is also being tentatively 
planned to provide individuals in the 
health field with the necessary skills to 
establish and maintain the operation of 
a Tumor Registry. 

The certificate program in Food Ser- 
vice Supervision will also be offered. This 
program will certify individuals to receive 
the state certificate to work in nursing 
homes in the area of food preparation. 


Sources Of NeW Northern 
Essex grants are varied 


NECC grantsmanship has resulted in 
the past two months in awards totalling 
$121,155. Funding sources varied from 
the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion to donations from private industry. 

Three grants were awarded by the 
Lawrence Department of Training and 
Manpower Development through the Job 
Training Partnership Act. A $17,130 
award will be used to provide 45 disad- 
vantaged youth in the Lawrence area 
with the academic and vocational infor- 
mation they need to finish high school 
and perhaps continue their education 
and/or obtain good jobs. The program 
involves a comprehensive collaboration 
between NECC and Lawrence schools 
and social agencies, the Massachusetts 
Office for Children and representatives of 
several growth industries in the area. 

$33,984 from the Lawrence sub- 
grantee will allow Northern Essex to ex- 
tend the “Bookkeeping/Accounting Prin- 
ciples with Computer Operations’’ pro- 
gram already in place. Twenty additional 
students will receive training in entry- 
level job skills in this business discipline. 

And the Lawrence sub-grantee has also 
awarded $9,000 to NECC to provide com- 
prehensive goal identification, financial 
aid, academic, and career/vocational 
counseling and information to 50 
dislocated workers currently receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits. NECC 
will work with the City of Lawrence’s 
Department of Training and Manpower 
Development and the Division of 
Employment Security office (on campus) 
in this project. 

A secretarial/word processing training 
program for 20 displaced homemakers is 
now underway, funded by a $21,477 


Thinking of a Nursing Career? 


Plan to Attend 
OPEN HOUSE 


Somerville Hospital School of Nursing 
125 Lowell Street, Somerville, Massachusetts 02143 


award from the Division of Occupational 
Education, Massachusetts Department 
of Education. Teaching participants to 
develop good keyboarding and composi- 
’tion/editing skills is the main objective of 
this program. 

The Community College/Department 
of Public Welfare mini-grant program has 
granted Northern Essex $14,994 to pro- 
vide basic developmental education to 30 
individuals. At the end of participation 
in this program, participants will be 
prepared to make the kind of occupational 
and educational decisions they would not 
otherwise have been able to make. 

Two Area Health Education Cover 
grants totalling $23,370 have been award- 
ed to the college. $15,000 will support 
NECC’s Career Ladder Program for 
Licensed Practical Nurses. Under this 
classroom/clinical program, 12 L.P.N.’s 
will become eligible for upgrade to 
registered nursing status. $8,370 will be 
used to expand the Respiratory Therapy 
Technology program to serve 5 additional 
students from the Lowell area (recently 
identified by a needs-assessment survey 
as deficient in respiratory therapists). 
These students will fulfill clinical re- 
quirements at Lowell hospitals. 

Donations have been made by private 
companies in the area to support NECC’s 
recently developed Printed Circuit 
Technology training program. $200 dona- 
tions were made by each of the following 
companies (all represented on the Printed 
Circuit Technology Advisory Board); 
Altron, Inc., Wilmington; Astro Circuit 
Corp., Lowell; HADCO Corp., Salem, NH; 
Microfab, Inc., Amesbury; Parlex Corp., 
Methuen, and Printed Circuit Corp., 
Woburn. 


617-666-4400 — Extension 246 
Accredited by the National League of Nursing 


Wednesday — April 25, 1984 — 7-9 p.m. 
Sunday — April 29, 1984 — 1-4 p.m. 


Activities 


Visit with our Faculty and Student Nurses 
Tour of Educational and Dormitory Facilities 


Refreshments 


Question and Answer Session 
Demonstrations — Nursing and Science 


Somerville Hospital School of Nursing Offers 
¢ Two Year Full-Time Program 
¢ Multiple Track Part-Time Program 
¢ Evening Program 
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THIS WILL 
BRIGHTEN 


Tired of typing and retyping? 


WORD PROCESSING UNLIMITED 
offers professional manuscript typing 


Law Package 


Students are actively considering 
graduate education and career options 
early in their undergraduate years, if 
responses to the Law Package, a new ser- 
vice introduced in a nationwide poster 
campaign on college campuses last fall, 
are any indication. 4 

Developed by the Law School Admis- 
sion Council (LSAC) and the Law School 
Admission Services (LSAS) — the people 
who administer the Law School Admis- 
sion Test (LSAT) — the Law Package 
consists of a full program of publications, 
services and self-evaluation resources, 
designed to give students a better handle 
on legal education and the range of legal 
careers available. 

As expected, the most common field of 
study among those using the Law 
Package is government/political science, 
with just under 25 percent in this 
category. What did interest LSAS was 
the second most popular major among 
those considering law school: 21 percent 
of all users have concentrated studies in 
business, accounting or finance. 

Another statistic that emerged from 
the data is that 35 percent of those who 
ordered the Law Package are women. 
Vice President Bruce Zimmer noted that 
this number parallels the number of 
women currently enrolled in law school, 
which has been increasing significantly 
over the past decade. 

The Law Package was developed in 
part to help students make some deci- 
sions about law school before they begin 
the time-consuming and costly process of 
actually appiying. ‘‘While more than 
113,000 people took the LSAT during the 
1982 test year, only 42,034 actually 
entered law school in the fall of 1982,” 
said Zimmer. ‘“‘Many of the 70,000 who 
did not enter law school discovered, after 
investing time and money in taking the 
LSAT and applying to law schools, that 
they did not want to pursue legal educa- 
tions and careers. Students can use the 
Law Package, early in their under- 


graduate years, to help decide if law 
school is for them.” 

LSAC and LSAS introduced the Law 
Package on campuses last fall through a 
nationwide poster campaign, and ads in 
college papers and national magazines 
such as Rolling Stone, Glamour, 
Newsweek on Campus and Black Col- 
legian. The poster campaign is underway 
again this spring. Referring to the poster 
theme, ‘‘For $10 you can have law school 
all wrapped up,”’ Zimmer commented, 
‘We are trying to convey to students that 
for a very small investment they can 
receive a great deal of information about 
law schools, the admission process, and 
legal careers.” 

Available from the Law School Admis- 
sion Services, the Law Package includes: 

1. You, the Law and Law School, a 
book that describes legal career options 
and what to expect in law school; key 
facts about U.S. and Canadian law 
schools; a bibliography of prelaw 
readings; preparation materials for the 
LSAT, including details about the nature 
of LSAT questions; and a sample LSAT 
with an answer key for self-scoring. 

2. The Test, a tryout LSAT that 
students can take and return to LSAC for 
a confidential analysis of their test 
results, 

3. Information on five law schools that 
students designate on the Law Package 
data form. 

4. The Admission Process: A Guide, a 
booklet that describes major factors that 
law schools consider in reviewing ap- 
plicants; financial aid information; and 
additional sources of information relative 
to legal education and the admission 
process. 

To order the Law Package, send a 
check for $10 and your name, college and 
address to: Law School Admission Ser- 
vices, Box 500-67, Newton, PA 18940. 
Students who desire more information 
before ordering can request ‘‘The Law 
Package Brochure”’ by writing LSAS at 
the same address. 


PHYSICAL ED COURSES 


Modern Dance I 


SS ae Pe 


YOUR DAY! 


Term papers * Theses * Reports * Articles 
We offer top-quality work, fast service, reasonable rates, 
free proofreading, and pick-up and delivery service. 
For information and free rate sheet, contact: 


Laura E. Parcell 
25 Brown Street 


— ee ee aaa eae ae 


Methuen, MA 01844 
(617) 683-8085 


Course Day and Time Instructor 
Adulthood & Aging M4-6:30 p.m. O’Rourke, William 
Drug & Alcohol Abuse F8-11 Peters, Lois 
Orientation to Deafness MWF11 Huston, William 
Canoeing W12, 9/12,19,26 Hess, Jack 


Weekend trip, 10/5-7 
M1-3, 12 wks 


Mawhinney, Elaine 


Weight Training MWF11, 2nd 8 wks Hess, Jack 
Jogging MWF'11, lst 8 wks Hess, Jack 
Racquetball MWF'1, Ist 8 wks Hess, Jack 
Ballet I (1st 8 wks) Tu9-11, F12 Mawhinney, Elaine 
Ballet II (2nd 8 wks) Tu9-11, F12 Mawhinney, Elaine 
Intro. Physical Ed. MWF10 Beal, Carleton 
First Aid & Safety Th12-2:45 Loveday, Rosemary 
F9-12 Loveday, Rosemary 
Found. of Health & Fitness Tull-1 Beal, Carleton 
Th12-2 Beal, Carleton 
Innovative Movement Exp. Tu2,3 Loveday, Rosemary 
Slimnastics MF12 Loveday, Rosemary 


? Tek ac are 
; i 
Memos) 
i i 
; i 
i SUMMER JOBS i. 
H All majors apply now H 
H * $300 plus per week i 
° Start anytime H 
¢ Part-time available now i 


* Scholarships for leaders 


For interviews, call screening 
operator at (617) 352-2256. 
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Music for listeners, performers 


by Faith Benedetti 

Registration is upon us once again, and 
now’s the time to learn about course 
offerings for the fall. 

Prof. Mike Finegold is offering a varie- 
ty of music-related courses, for both the 
listener and performer. 

The Listening and Discussion course 
for the fall is Introduction to American 
Music (ST8310), a three-credit course that 
studies the roots of rock and roll, as well 
as other forms of American music. It 
bridges the fap from Buddy Holly to the 
Sex Pistols. 

Folk, rock, country, jazz, classical, 
punk, new wave and more obscure types 
of music are explored. Special topics 
covered during the semester include: 

1. Music as Art. 

2. Music as Expression. 

3. Music as a commercial enterprise. 

4. Technology’s influence on modern 
music. 

Intro. to American Music is offered on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 11 
a.m. 

Music Reading, Notation and Ear 
Training (MI7090) is one of the ‘‘music 
making”’ (as opposed to listening and 
discussion) courses. Emphasis is placed 
on learning to read and notate music. 
Finegold says that students start from 
scratch, so no prior knowledge of music 
is needed. 

In a new development, students are 
even taught to play the guitar and/or 
piano if they so desire, and instruction is 
given in how to compose their own 
melodies. 

Another activity of the Music Reading 

- class is to aid in the preparation of the 
annual Cakes and Ale Concert. In the 
past, students have put together slide 
shows, researched the music on the pro- 
gram, and taken part in the general plan- 
ning process that is involved with the 
event. 


Class meetings for the fall are 
Tuesdays from 9-11:30 a.m. 

Chorus I and II (MU7101, 02) are the 
offerings for Northern Essex songbirds. 
Students enrolled take part in the Cakes 
and Ale Concert. They are taught vocal- 
part singing. 

An audition will be given to each stu- 
dent to determine vocal range and place- 
ment in the chorus. Both men and women 
are needed to sing in the chorus. 

Chorus II is a continuation of Chorus 
I. Both meet Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 1 p.m. 

Performance Ensemble I and II 
(MU7097, 98) is for students that have the 
ability to play a musical instrument 
and/or sing. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching the student how to play before 
an audience. 

Performance Ensemble joins with the 
chorus to put on the Cakes and Ale Con- 
cert. Students are taught to play all types 
of music, from classical to new wave. 

Class meetings for this three-credit 
course are Monday and Wednesday at 1 
p.m., and Friday at 2 p.m. 

Students interested in music and the 
process it takes to make it should con- 
sider one of the above-mentioned courses 
-when preparing to register for next 
semester. 

Finegold would like to remind prospec- 
tive music students that all music courses 
fulfill Liberal Arts core requirements (for 
fine arts), and can also be used as elec- 
tives. They also count towards 
humanities requirements for other degree 
granting programs. 

Interested in taking a shot at one of 
NECC’s fine music offerings? Consult 
your college catalog for descriptions or 
see Prof. Finegold in room C-356, ext. 210 
if you would like more information. 

Listening to the radio or a record will 
be a whole different ballgame. 


IN HAVERHILL 
FOR EMYEARS ~ 


BRAND NEW 1984 ESCORT-L 


Trade Or 
Cash Down 


299” 


$4617 Siem: 


NOT A LEASE ... YOU OWN THE CAR 


“No Gimmicks! If Your Trade Is Worth More Than 
$299.99 Your Payment Will Be Less. 


Includes freight and dealer prep., front wheel drive, steel belted radials, halo: i 

\ n a : 5 * gen headlight, lighter. #6538 
Amount financed including bank tee $5911.03, finance charge $1828.03, total of Payments $7739.03, 
deferred payment price $8039.03. 13.9% APR. The only other charge is $25 inspection/title prep. 


(ESCORT L) 


TELE-CREDIT 
373-3878 


Call Dave Shirley For Financing By Phone. 


AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE 


687-0299 


REGAN FORD ALWAYS HAS A 
LARGE SELECTION OF 
USED CAR SPECIALS ~ 


Ford Trucks Are 


Bronco’s, Rangers, F-150/250, 4x4’s 
In Stock — Ready To Go 


‘ 501 BROADWAY HAVERHILL 


373-3878 
687-0299 
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"SALES AND SERVICE 


RT. 97 at RT. 495 
wre 


Carl Russo photo. 


Music professor Mike Finegold. - 


Compliments of 


CAPITOL 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Andover, Mass. 


MANAGERS 
MANAGER TRAINEES 


You Already Know We're 

Number One... 
Why Not Work For 
The Winner? 


Openings Now Available 
In The Manchester and 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
areas, and The Lowell, 
Billerica, Chelmsford, and 
Tewksbury, Mass. areas. 


Think about it. Our multi-billion 
dollar company represents one of the 
biggest success stories in American and 
international business. Now is your golden 
opportunity to join our winning team and write 
your Own success story. 


Our benefits: 


@ 2 Weeks vacation after 1 year 
@ 2 Salary raises in your lst year 
© Complete insurance program 


Since we're number one, we can offer you the best. So ifyou're 
ambitious, motivated, people-oriented and eager to be a 
leader, come and see us. It could be the best move 
you ever made. After all, when you're working with 
a top-notch business, you'll never have to 
ask yourself why. 


Please call for an 
interview appointment. 


Vanderwolk 
Enterprise 
603-669-5821 


Or send resume to Thomas Stelline 
E 172 South Willow Street 
McDonald Ss Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 


Be 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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Hazardous waste problems glossed over? 


by Brian Hardy 

The Dukakis administration has made 
a little-publicized but controversial move 
to get its hazardous waste management 
program on track in the face of increas- 
ing impatience from the business com- 


‘munity and charges from a political ac- 


tion group that the program lacks 
“leadership, policy and direction.” 

Louis James Miller of Cambridge 
recently assumed duties as director of the 
state Bureau of Solid Waste Disposal 
(BSWD), the lead agency responsible for 
locating hazardous waste treatment 
plants in Massachusetts. 

Miller’s appointment to the $40,000 a 
year post has drawn sharp criticism from 
the New England Council, representing 
1,200 companies, largely because Miller 
served as legal counsel for Massachusetts 
Fair Share. Massachusetts Fair Share, a 
political action group claiming member- 
ship of 150,000 families statewide, is 
often at loggerheads with the business 
community over how best to manage the 
state’s chemical waste stream. 

‘According to James Gutensohn, com- 
missioner of the Department of En- 
vironmental Management and Miller’s 
boss, source reduction — the decrease of 
chemical wastes at manufacturing 
sources — is a cornerstone of state 
policy, adding Miller will play a key role 
in developing administration programs. 

But Eric Swider, New England Council 
president, says the Miller appointment 
means Gov. Michael Dukakis plans to do 
little to deal with the estimated 350,000 
tons of chemical waste generated in 
Massachusetts every year. 

“Since Governor Dukakis came into 
office he has tried to make the hazardous 
waste problem disappear (as a public 
policy issue). Massachusetts Fair Share 
has played a part in the governor’s posi- 
tion and if he and his economic advisers 
can question why the business communi- 
ty critizes the administration's business 
policies, it’s related to appointments like 
this. When you turn the rudder of the 
ship, step by step, to people who are con- 


Former editor and adviser to Observer Brian Hardy. 


sciously anti-business advocates, you’ve 
got to continue to see this kind of 
criticism,’’ Swider said. 

While Swider reacted negatively to the 
Miller appointment, Curt Troutman, 
research director for Massachusetts Fair 
Share, said Miller will take a “‘lead role’ 
in salvaging a hazardous waste program 
that ‘‘lacks leadership, policy and 
direction.” 

“Jim Gutenshon talks a good line on 
source reduction,’’ Troutman said, “but 
he hasn’t been able to move it off ground 
zero. There is no clearcut policy on source 
reduction. They have played footsy.” 

Troutman said the Dukakis ad- 
ministration’s source reduction program 
“has amounted to a conference in October 
(attended by 40 businesses) and a discus- 
sion group.” 

Troutman said Gutensohn failed to re- 
quest funds for a comprehensive waste 
reduction program, prompting Massachu- 
setts Fair Share to file legislation 


Grandmother takes up 


by Dan Lyons 

NEWTON, N.H. — Martha Bailey 
lives in a big brown house overlooking 
Country Pond. Just out of sight lies an 
18-acre tract of land poisoned with 
dangerous chemicals that are flowing east 
toward the pond. 

Bailey, a 60-year-old grandmother with 
brown curly hair, spends most of her time 
making sure the chemicals at Kingston’s 
hazardous waste site are cleaned up 
before they reach her neighborhood. 

For over 25 years, dozens of chemicals 
— including some that cause cancer and 
make water undrinkable — were washed 
out of barrels and into the ground at the 
site. 

For the last three years, Bailey has led 
a local effort to get the Environmental 
Protection Agency to clean up the site 
and keep the area's drinking water safe. 

She and Hartley, her husband of 38 
years, bought their house — then a sum- 
mer camp — 28 years ago. For years they 
lived in Andover and summered in 
Newton. 

In 1970, their two children grown, the 
Baileys expanded the cottage into a house 
and started living there full-time. 

Nine years later, the trouble started. 
The barrel cleaning plant was shut down. 
The Baileys learned that chemicals were 
flowing underground toward County 
Pond. 

By 1981 Mrs. Bailey — worried that 
her well was contaminated — was bring- 
ing in bottled water. 

That same year she became chairman 
of the WASTE (We Agree to Save The 
Environment) committee, a local group 


fighting to get the Kingston site cleaned 
up. 

There has been a partial clean-up, but 
the pollution remains in the ground and 
the matter remains in court. 

And Mrs. Bailey is frustrated. 
“They’re dragging their heels,” she said. 

She sits on her couch, surrounded by 
plants, reading glasses hanging on a 
chain around her neck. She smokes long 
cigarettes from a brown leather case. 

She speaks directly, her words often 
delivered loud and colored with anger. 
She is bothered by the apathy displayed 
by people in her commmunity who face 
the same threat she does. 

“Actually, I’m not what you could call 
areal angry person,” she said. ‘‘I get the 
attitude from people that they only care 
about themselves. 

“If their water isn’t polluted today, 
they don’t care. When you hear from 
them is when their water gets polluted.” 

Contamination has turned up is some 
local wells already, although it has not 
been traced to the Kingston waste site. 

Mrs. Bailey spends 20-80 hours a week 
hounding officials for information, speak- 
ing to groups across the state and resear- 
ching the effects of over 100 chemicals 
found at the waste site. 

She and her husband, both avid square 
dancers, compile, edit and publish a 
monthly newsletter for the North Shore 
Square and Round Dancing Association. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bailey’s fight against 
hazardous waste is still expanding. Two 
week ago she represented New Hamp- 
shire at a New England hazardous waste 
conference in Concord. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


unilaterally. 

Gutensohn defended the administra- 
tion’s hazardous waste record, arguing 
progress has been made. He pointed to 
the source reduction conference and the 
formation of a number of committees and 
coalitions to wrestle with the chemical 
waste problem. 

The commisioner said the administra- 
tion supports construction of a solvents 
recycling plant as a starting point. He 
said the state already has a ‘moderately 
good source reduction program.”’ That 
may negate the need for large comprehen- 
sive facilities, but he could not offer sup- 
porting data. 

Gutensohn critized waste plant siting 
efforts by the former King administra- 
tion, particularly a $350,000 public educa- 
tion program designed to defuse public 
opposition to waste plants. 

Gutensohn said the King administra- 
tion’s pre-occupation with waste plants 
was a “natural inclination to look for a 


Cause close 


And when the Rev. Jesse Jackson 
made a campaign stop at the Kingston 
site last month, Mrs. Bailey grabbed a 
bullhorn and gave the introductory 
speech. 

She is bold, almost brash. ‘I surprise 
myself,’ she said. ‘‘I don’t get nervous, 
but then afterward I wonder how I did 
it;)- 

She credits her experience in amateur 
theater and some dance performances at 
Lawrence General Hospital for her con- 
fidence in front of crowds. 

‘Maybe that’s why I stay calm,” she 
said. 

She has become a local authority on 
toxic substances and a bridge between 
government officials and local residents 
who fear their drinking water is being 
poisoned, 

“The woman knows what she’s talking 
about,”’ Kingston Selectman John Rein- 
fuss said. ‘‘The woman probably knows 
more than any other individual in the two 


towns.” - 
But becoming an authority hasn’t been 
easy. 


She’s had to learn how to get informa- 
tion from reticent officials who, she said, 
don’t want people to know how bad the 
site is. 

“They're afraid they’re going to start 
to panic down here,”’ she said. “‘And what 
they don’t realize is they’re going to panic 
if they don’t get the information.” 

Danielle Genovese, who founded the 
WASTE committee, said Mrs. Bailey 
knows how to get answers. 

“She's a real plugger,’ Mrs. Genovese 
said. ‘‘Sort of like a dog chewing on a 


simple solution to solve the problem.” 
Gutensohn’s department has awarded 
public education contracts to four 
regional organizations across the state for 
waste collection programs, workshops, 
conferences and cable television 
programs. 

Although the Dukakis administra- 
tion’s public education effort is low key, 
jt has been ripped by state Represen- 
tative Roger R. Goyette (D-New Bed- 
ford). Goyette charged the administration 
is using public relations to gloss over the 
hazardous waste contamination problem 
in the Commonwealth. 

Goyette said he is ‘‘fed up” with what 
he called inaction by James S. Hoyte, en- 
vironmental affairs secretary, who is the 
governor’s chief environmental officer. 

“I defy them to show me any pro- 
gress,” said Goyett. “The secretary’s not 
doing the job. Why do we have so many 
people in public relations putting out 
pamphlets telling us how good a job 
they’re doing when all they’re giving us 
is rhetoric?” 

Goyette labels Miller a ‘“‘fruitball.” 

Although Goyette was a strong sup- 
porter of the state’s hazardous waste 
plant siting law, the lawmaker now has 
second thoughts thrt could portend 
changes. 

“The siting law is not working. It’s 
democratic. It’s-a milestone. It’s super. 
But, unfortunately, it’s not working.” 

Miller, who contributed to the gover- 
nor’s election campaign, replaced Hoan 
Gardner, a former Acton selectman. 

Gardner served as acting director for 
approximately one year. She became an 
assistant director in charge of the 
bureau’s solid waste programs. The 
reassignment has caused grumbling in 
administration circles largely because 
Gardner lacks experience and credentials 
and must rebuild a virtually non-existent 
resource recovery program. 

Miller is the fourth bureau director in 
four years. 

Courtesy of the Newburyport Daily 
News. 


to home 


bone. You have to fight every inch of the 
way to get information.” 

And Mrs Bailey does. She spends 
hours on the phone, working out of the 
large glassed-in porch at the back of her 
house. The tables are cluttered with 
studies, pamphlets, notes and news 
clippings. 

Getting the information wasn’t the on- 
ly obstacle the outspoken housewife had 
to overcome. 

Her education — four years at Lowell 
High School and a year at Syracuse 
University — didn’t give her the 
background she needs to deal with the 
data she gets. 

So Mrs. Bailey — who hadn’t worked 
since her marriage in 1946 and had never 
advocated a cause before — taught 
herself organic chemistry, 

“She’s very knowledgeable,” her hus- 
band said. Bailey drives his wife, who has 
night blindness, to meetings. 

“I’m just her chauffeur,’’ he said. 

But he does more than that. He sup- 
ports her work and shares her desire to 
keep their water clean. 

The chemicals in Kingston probably 
won't be cleaned up for 10-20 years, Mrs. 
Bailey said, and the effect they've had on 
the community could take even longer to 
determine. 

Once Kingston’s been cleaned up, she’s 
vowed to work on other sites across the 
state. 

She'll still nags officials for informa- 
tion. She’ll still complains when there is 
nothing being done. 

And she'll still be the ‘‘eyes and ears 
of the community,” working to save 
ponds and drinking water. 

-Courtesy of the Lawrence Eagle Tribune 


Editor’s Note: We invited former Observer Editors Brian Hardy and Dan Lyons to publish guest articles for this issue. Each contributed pieces related to the disposition 


of hazardous waste. Brian Hardy, formerly with the Haverhill Gazette and the Lowell Sun, has for several years worked for communications departments for the state. He 
is presently with the State Auditor's Office. Lyons, student at Northeastern, is a reporter for the Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 
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Not enough options for technical students 


by David Tremblay 

The goal of high schools in today’s 
society is primarily to discipline and 
educate young adults and provide them 
with the necessary credentials to enter 
the various colleges and universities of 
their choice. 

Lately, many high schools have taken 
great strides in fulfilling this purpose. In- 
creased guidance by trained personnel 
and a wider choice of college preparatory 
courses of study have produced more 
academically prepared high school 
graduates and quickened the process of 
continuing education for the post- 
graduate. 
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This is admirable, but one important 
factor has been overlooked in the intricate 
system of education. What problems does 
the technical high school graduate face 
when he or she wishes to go on to college? 

Granted, when an individual decides he 
wishes to pursue technical high school 
training, thoughts of college are usually 
not of immediate interest. Yet, we know 
the high school years are a period of great 
change and many students become 
unsure of the goals they wish to pursue. 
When technical high school students feel 
that they may want to pursue a college 
career, the types of courses offered at 


Wf 
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regular high schools should be available 
to them. 

Courses such as language, advanced 
mathematics, as well as many lab 
sciences are few if not completely non- 
existent at technical high schools. While 
college preparatory courses are plenty at 
city and private high schools, the 
technical high school student is confined 
to the basic high school requirements. 
This is truly a pity and often proves very 
frustrating for tech-students wishing to 
broaden their educations. 

Steps should be taken to provide 
technical high schools with college 


63 KENOZA AVENUE 
HAVERHILL, MA 01830% 
374-0942 


preparatory courses, especially languages 
and lab sciences. Plans should be made 
and carried out to provide these services. 
The long term gain would be evident in 
the fact that this action would produce 
more academically prepared individuals 
and also more teaching jobs. It is definite- 
ly a point worth serious consideration by 
the Department of Education. 

It is an injustice that all the options are 
not open to the many students at 
technical high schools throughout the 
country. These students should not be 
driven down a one-way street. 
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We run FISHLAND with a very simple philosophy: to give our customers 
a dollar's worth of value for every dollar spent. We buy the best product 
available, and we prepare it in a fitting manner, because we know that 
by continuing to please you our business will succeed. 


We love what we're doing, and we're proud to provide our product to 
our community. So don't be strangers. You're always welcome at FISHLAND, 
where a dollar is still worth a dollar. 
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1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


¢ Monday night is vodka night 
every regular vodka drink $1.00 
= 8 p.m. - Midnight 
¢ Wednesday night is ladies’ night 
every ladies’ drink, $1.00 
8 p.m. - closing 
e Thursday night is nostalgia/trivia 
night with Ed McGee and the 
Wizard of Music. 


Pontiac 2000 Sunbird comes with 


; Rack and pinion steering. Power 
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Feature performer for Choral Club, Performance Ensemble finds time for modeling career 


Karram overcomes personal adversity 


“T take things very seriously. I do not 
like to fool around,’’ Debbie Karram ex- 
plained, setting an immediate and 
decisive tone for a recent interview. Hard- 
ness flashed briefly across her angular 
face, then into her dark eyes like a fast 
shadow on a cold night. 

“Tf I have one emotional problem, it’s 
an oversensitivity to people who I feel 
don’t work as hard as I do, especially 
when it concerns something I’m involved 
with,” she continued, relaxing slightly 
and settling back from the edge of her 
seat. ‘I like results. When I work hard, 
I like to accomplish something and not 
do it for the mere sake of just keeping 
busy.” 


The feature performer of both the Choral 
Club and the Performance Ensemble is 
virtually making a full time job out of 
Northern Essex, working to rebuild the 
crumbling foundation of a dream that 
managed to survive the disapproval of old 
world Lebanese parents, and the 
turbulent sixties of New York City. 

“My parents came from the old school. 
Even when I was going to grammar 
school, and into Lawrence High School, 
they disapproved of what I wanted to 
pursue as a career. It was hard, especial- 
ly considering that I’ve always pretty 
much known what I wanted to do. At an 
early age, I knew I wanted to be an 
entertainer — to model, dance and sing,”’ 
Karram said. 


She nurtured a budding talent for 
music throughout grammar school — 
tone, pitch, music and dance were as 
much a part of Karram’s early education 
as the three R’s. 

“It was when I went to a Catholic 
school that I was exposed to the cultural 
arts. I pretty much picked up the basics 
from grades one through eight. It all felt 
natural even back then. I felt I had found 
a path of my own to follow,” Karram said, 
peeling back the layers of a decade that 
would prove to be a blur, one that would 
all but obscure the definitions of her ear- 
ly visions. 

Her path led to New York City, where 
she ‘‘faded into the woodwork of the six- 
ties.’’ The cultural upheaval of that time 
— the drugs, the drinking, the decadence 
— waged a heavy war on her confidence 
and ambition. Karram was left grasping 
a mere handful of slim wavering hopes as 
the country took a deep breath and plung- 
ed into the relative obscurity of the 
seventies. 

“T got heavily into the whole New York 
trip. I guess there wasn’t too much that 
I didn’t do. I had trouble working steady 
because I didn’t like the corporate 
structures, and in the sixties, who did?” 
Karram asked with a short lawzh. 

“I started developing problems 
because I had no creative outlet. In fact, 
until around 1979, I was still floating 
around, looking to reattach myself to 
something that I could call my own. It’s 


odd, because during all those hard times, 
I never let myself get too close to anyone. 
I knew I had to deal with my dreams 
before I could let myself do anything 
else,""Karram added. 

She got her ‘‘break’’ when attending a 
vocational institute in Massachusetts. 
She received a grant to enroll in Barbizon 
modeling school and to take a series of 
private vocal lessons. The highs and lows 
of her life, the ups and downs, leveled out 
into a straight path of narrow, pointed 
determination. 

“They said they believed in me and 
wanted to give me a chance. You have to 
understand how it felt to all of a sudden 
have people care about what I was doing, 
to finally get that pat on the back that 
lets you know it’s okay to dream and it’s 
okay to follow it. I started developing my 
latent abilities. The modeling school gave 
me the finishing touches,‘ Karram 
explained. 

She began working for a variety of 
agencies, relying on free-lance work, 
touching down only long enough to pick 
up the knowledge that would lead to her 
eventual creation of what she called ‘a 
revolutionary concept in the modeling 
business.” 

“T started a non-profit organization for 
myself. I set up a counseling service 
whereby I could give advice to all the peo- 
ple who weren’t getting anywhere after 
leaving the schools and agencies, but I 
limited my clients only to those who I felt 
had potential. I tried to show people how 
to face certain realities and that they 
shouldn’t try to stretch themselves too 
far beyond their abilities,’ Karram 
explained. 

It was through her business, 
Professional Modeling Associates, that 
she found her way to Northern Essex. 
She participated in a job fair at the 
request of Abbott Rice. A Pell Grant 
funded her subsequent enrollment, to 
take advantage of the diversity of the 
school’s arts programs. 

“There aren’t a lot of community col- 
leges that offer what Northern Essex has. 
The breadth of it interested me. I figured 
I'd try it. I was talked into performing 
some solo work with the Performance 
Ensemble and that really got things roll- 
ing,’’ Karram explained. 

She followed the beaten path of 
inspiration, leading her to the presiden- 
cy of her own company, the presidency of 
the Choral Club, an on-the-air shift at 
WRAZ, and a stint as a vocalist on a 
recently released single with the band 
Grade Ultra. 

“School has taken up a lot of my time, 
but it’s also given me a lot of good ex- 
posure. I’m striving to develop a multi- 
media. The more you do, the farther you 
can go in this business. With all that I’m 
doing though, I sometimes feel I’m bet- 
ween a rock and a hard place, but that 
just makes me work harder,’’ Karram 
said. 
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Rincon Hispano ......... 


by Prof. Donald Conway 

Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen 

1. Matricular en al segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, Sp4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en el examen sera su nota para el curso. 
Asi pueden ganar tres creditos sin 
molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por un examen en Life Experience. Si 


ustedes quieren seguir este camino, tienen 
estudiar una lengua extranjera y, por eso, 
el departamento de lenguas extranjeras 


* no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 


Esto es que paso con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero perdimos el laboratorio 
para lenguas. Luego perdimos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
que pedir permiso y pagar sesenta dolares 
para tomar el mismo examen que les dare 
si matriculan en mi curso. (sp4402). Una 
ganga verdad? 

Generosidad? No! Realidad? Si! La 
realidad es que pocos estudiantes quieren 


~ NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Plaistow City Shopping Center 
Plaistow, N.H. 
(603) 382-6832 


Raymond Shopping Center 


Raymond, N.H. 
(603) 895-9667 
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KATHY KELLEHER 
TONY KELLEHER 
Registered Opticians 


MOTEL 


SEABROOK 


Five miles from the beaches 
1/8 mile from Yankee Greyhound Track 
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6d) Diamond Opticians 
Route 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 03865 
382-8242 


Spanish Column 


despues perdimos el primer semestre del 
curso intermedio tambien, y ahora no hay 
espanol en el tercer o cuarto nivel en esta 
universidad. : 

Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el 
segundo semestre del primer ano. A mi 
parecer todo esto es una lastima y una 
verguenza considerando la importancia de 
esta lengua. Estoy tratando de evitar el 
derrumbamiento completo del estudio de 
espanol en NECC. 

Ustedes pueden ayudarse a si mismos 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya saben 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 


Walters/Waltresses 
@ full or part time 
@ hours negotiable 


Manager Trainee 
@ to take full responsibility 
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el estudio de spanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso Sp4402 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco o 
seis regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
de manera que quiero alistar nueve o diez 
de ustedes. 

Por que no vienen a discutirlo conm- 
ingo? Pueden ver el examen al mismo 
tiempo. Estoy en mi despacho en el 
edificio C-228 todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor, para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 
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Lawrence's newest little restaurant, serving quality food 
in a simple but elegant atmosphere. 
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Lawrence, MA 
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Science Professor George DeHullu plans many activities for retirement. 
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Richard Mesle to retire this year 


by David Tremblay 

Richard Mesle, associate professor of 
history and government, will be retiring 
this year after 22 years of service with 
Northern Essex. Although he is retiring 
from full-time teaching, he may teach 
part time during the summer and next 
year. He plans to be available if the 
department needs someone to cover a 
course, or if a teacher is on leave. 

Mesle is also an Air Force retiree. He 
served 13 years of active duty, and seven 
years in the reserve. He retired as a major 
with 20 years of service. 

Mesle has been very involved with the 
college’s Life Long Learning Program 
and may continue his participation with 
that organization. His functions have 
included arranging for speakers, giving 
lectures and demonstrations, and 
photography. 

Richard Mesle also has kept a journal 
of his life for the past 21 years. It covers 
his ahd his family’s experiences since 
1963. What he writes in his journal is for 
his children and grandchildren. He wishes 
for them to know about their past and be 
able to explore it in this well-written and 


precise documentation. ‘“‘What I started 
out to do is now called oral history,” says 
Mesle. Much of his time after retiring will 
be occupied by the task of editing his 
journal. 

Mesle stresses to his students the 
importance of knowing one’s past. He en- 
courages them to look into the histories 
of their families and learn about the dif- 
ferent ways of life. “History has some 
meaning to it when students can talk to 
their parents or grandparents and find 
out what the depression or world wars 
were all about,’’ Mesle says. He often has 
his students do a family history paper to 
help them better appreciate history and 
its importance. “I try to get them involv- 
ed in projects which will reflect their own 
family sociology,’”’ says Mesle. 

Mesle started teaching at Northern 
Essex in 1962. He has taught European 
history, U.S. history, Federal govern- 
ment, State and Local government and 
Sociology. These courses, along with his 
numerous other involvements on campus, 
have been a fine contribution to the 
academics of NECC. As Mesle says, “‘It’s 
been an interesting 22 years.” 


DeHullu among 


by David Tremblay 

George DeHullu, well-known science 
teacher at Northern Essex, will be retir- 
ing from his full time services as a science 
teacher this year. He will teach 
throughout the summer, and officially 
retire Aug. 25. 

DeHullu is among the class of the first 
students to graduate from NECC, From 
here he went on to the University of New 
Hampshire and obtained his bachelor of 
science degree. After teaching for a while 
at Manchester West High School, he 
returned to U.N.H. and- earned his 
master’s degree in zoology. Finally he 
joined the staff of NECC in 1968, and has 
been teaching in the Department of 
«Natural Sciences since. 

DeHullu began his teaching at the col- 
lege as a biology instructor. By now, his 
courses cover a wide range. He has also 
taught botany, zoology, principles of 
biology, genetics, anatomy and 
physiology, and human biology. The lat- 
ter was a course added specifically for 
students who have never had biology. 


first graduates 


DeHullu has greatly enjoyed his career 
at NECC, but feels that it is time to let 
someone new in. He likes the communi- 
ty college atmosphere, and says ‘“The one 
thing you find here that you don’t find in 
many colleges is the contact with the 
students. There are no barriers.”” DeHullu 
also mentions that he would like to con- 
tinue teaching part-time somewhere, and 
may give this some thought for the 
future. 

After retiring, George DeHullu will be 
far from idle. He and his daughter own 
Maple Wood Florist and Garden Center 
in Plaistow, N.H., and he plans to spend 
some time working there. He and his wife 
also do house renovation which will also 
be occupying his time. 

Prof. DeHullu is a certified watch 
maker and will be spending time in that 
profession. Places to go will also be of no 
concern to DeHullu. He owns a house at 
Cape Cod, and one in Florida. 

As DeHullu puts it, “I’ve no worry 
about what I’m going to do.” 
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History Professor Dick Mesle expects to remain active in Life Long Learning 


program. : 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Wendell Coltin speaks about Medicare at Life-Long Learning program 


by John Reynolds 

Regardless of how young we may be or 
feel, we all must concern ourselves with 
the possibility of one day growing old and 
encountering costly health problems. In 
the third program of the Life-Long 
Learning Thursday lecture series, guest 
speaker Wendell Coltin presented some 
revealing facts about Social Security and 
Medicare, advising on how to take full ad- 
vantage of available aid. 

Coltin presently serves as an advisor 
on senior citizen affairs to Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of Massachusetts and 
is also a longtime newspaper columnist. 
He is author of a syndicated column on 
Social Security/Medicare and is known 
nationally for his work, having received 
over 90 awards. 

Coltin pointed out one does not have 
to be 65 in order to be a beneficiary of 
Social Security. A child may collect if one 
or more of his parents are dead. Also eligi- 


ble (for Medicare) are children with kidney 
problems and on dialysis machines. 

Since Jan. 1, 1974, old age assistance 
and assistance for the blind has been 
funded by the Supplementary Security 
Income program (S.S.I.). Anyone receiy- 
ing a minimum of $1 of SSI is qualified 
to collect from Medicaid. 

Coltin recalled that in 1966, when 
Medicare was introduced, there was an 
initial $40 deductible. The recipient was 
also required to pay $10 for every day of 
hospitalization after 60 days. To illustrate 
how these figures have increased over the 
past 18 years, he reminded his audience 
of present rates — $356 deductible and 
an additional $89 per day after 60 days. 

Last year, the Reagan administration 
sought unsuccessfully to replace the flat- 
rate deductible by automatically charg- 
ing the patient eight percent of a two 
month visit expense and then five percent 
of a 30 day stay after the initial 60 days. 


Under this plan, a patient must pay the 
eight percent, approximately $600, even 
if his stay is substantially shorter than 
the prescribed 60 days. The average 
hospital stay for Medicare cases is 11 
days, thus making Reagan’s ‘‘percent 
proposal” even more unreasonable for the 
majority of participants. 

Coltin warned not to be taken advan- 
tage of by scrupulous insurance agencies. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
helps protect its citizens from being 
swindled by making it illegal to sell in- 
surance for only one disease (for example, 
cancer insurance). This has become a 
national concern, Coltin said. He told of 
one elderly woman in Illinois who bought 
91 separate private insurance policies, 
paying a total annual premium of 
$50,000. 

When a person is 65 and needs to con- 
vert from Blue Cross to Medex (Medicare 
extension), he has two options: Medex II 
or Medex III. In addition to paying the 


$356 deductible, Medex III offers a $300 
reimbursement for private duty nursing 
services and covers 80 percent of prescrip- 
tion drug expenses over $25. With the ex- 
ception of these three advantages, the 
two plans are identical in coverage, while 
Medex II is considerably less expensive. 
Coltin recommended Medex II to people 
whose regular medical expenses do not in- 
clude private nursing fees or a large 
measure of prescription drugs. 

Coltin was well received by his au- 
dience who appeared to be eager for in- 
formation concerning medical expense aid 
and Social Security. Many confronted 
Coltin with individual problems and ques- 
tions after the lecture. 

The Life-Long Learning lecture series 
continues this Thursday, April 19, with 
guest speaker Prof. Elizabeth Wilcoxson, 
NECC History Department, who will 
share her experiences encountered on 
camping trips in the Soviet Union. 
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Dedicated surfers brave icy waters for ‘most rewarding activity on the face of the earth’ 


stretch of local shore offers best WaVes 


by John Reynolds 

A handful of students at Northern 
Essex share a common love for the ocean 
and an obsession to convert the energy 
of her waves into flow motion expression 
through the art of surfing. 

Surfing is an ancient sport normally 
associated with the epic coral reef break 
of Hawaii and Australia or the sandy 
white tropical beaches of California and 
Florida. Few people in this area are aware 
of the fact that a small, but vibrant surf 
community exists in New England. 

The relatively small contingent of 
people who surf the seacoast of New 
Hampshire, Southern Maine and extreme 
Northern Massachusetts is not an indica- 
tion of the quality of waves found in this 
area. Due to the character of the 
coastline, this stretch of shore, from 
Salisbury to Kennebunkport, surprising- 
ly offers some of the best waves on the 
entire East Coast. 

Why, then, if this coast has more con- 
sistent and better quality waves than 
Florida, is surfing so obscure in New 
England, while in Florida it receives 
tremendous popularity and public ex- 
posure? The answer is obvious to anyone 
who has spent a long, cold winter in New 
England. Only certain people are able to 
surf with any success in the icy waters of 
the North Atiantic for nine to 12 months 
of the year. 

So what kind of fanatic surfs New 
England year round? A brief description 
of a typical northern surf rat ... 

Most importantly he is dedicated 
enough to paddle out in the most adverse 
weather and surf conditions, and is will- 
ing to do so as early as 5 a.m. for a ses- 
sion before work or school. His friends 
and family are accustomed to his “‘warp- 
ed sense of priorities and erratic behavior 
(i.e., “Postpone the wedding; the waves 
are pumping.”’) 

Because of the extreme tide, everchang- 
ing winds and frequent offshore storms, 
the New England surfer has developed 
weather instincts with the accuracy of a 
meteorologist. He maintains an un- 
paralleled familiarity with the coastline, 
always knowing what surfspot breaks the 
best under any given conditions during 
each tide. 

Finally, he has the blood of a harbor 
seal that gives him his unusual tolerance 
to the severe cold he often exposes himself 
to. - 

Surfing in New England is not all cold 
and uncomfortable as it may seem. It can 
be the most rewarding activity practiced 
on the face of the earth. Unlike team 
sports it is very personal, almost religious 
experience. Surfing is a dance and the 
surfer a dancer, flowing in harmony with 
nature through the ocean’s waves. 

Picture yourself getting up before the 
sun on a clear spring morning. You drive 
to the beach with your boards on the roof. 
When you arrive, you find the wind blow- 
* ing lightly offshore, shaping the waves in- 
to five feet of tubular perfection. No one 
else is up as early as you and you are 
rewarded with a beach full of empty 


Waves rush against beach with 
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powerful spray, Rye Beach. -Carl Russo photo. 
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waves beckoning you to come out and 
play. You eagerly accept the invitation 
and methodically slip into your wetsuit, 
wax the deck of your board and fasten its 
leash to your ankle. 

After a quick run across the rocks and 
sand, you find yourself submerged waist 
high in frigid, green water. As you begin 
your paddle to the outside peaks, you en- 
joy a different perspective than the one 
you just had minutes earlier from the 
beach. You admire each wave close up 
and occasionally peek into a tube section, 
the whole time surfing it in your mind, 
much like a high jumper who visualizes 
his approach to the bar before attempting 
his jump. 

All this observation has increased your 
adrenalin flow and by the time you final- 
ly reach outside, you can hardly wait for 
the first set of waves to come throuugh. 
Waiting, you feel the heat of the big 
orange sun rising over the ocean, 
radiating through your wetsuit and 
warming the chill out of your body. It is 
not long before you spot the first wave 
on the horizon. You are in perfect position 
to catch the last and biggest wave of the 
set. 

Your drop into the wave is alittle late, 
but you recover and find yourself tucked 
back deep in a tunnel of light, green 
water. The two or three seconds you 
spend in the tube seem like eternity as 
time stops and your heart skips a beat. 
The lip of the wave slaps you on the 
backside as you cleanly exit the barrel 
and raise your arms in exaltation. After 
carving up the remainder of the wave and 
pulling out over the top in sheer delight, 
you paddle back out in anticipation of 
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Surfing enthusiasts brave cold waters at Rye Beach. 


finding more “tubular serenity” before 
the morning ends. 

Experiences like this are those compel- 
ing the surfers of Northern Essex (two of 
whom you are about to meet) to do what 
they do with such intense commitment. 

Harry Manzi is a 20-year-old resident 
of Methuen, who spends his summers at 
Seabrook Beach, but surfs quite avidly 
throughout the year. He is a business ma- 
jor at NECC and has applied for admis- 
sion to virtually every college and univer- 
sity in Hawaii in hopes of starting school 
there in the fall, perhaps making his per- 
manent home in the islands. 


Manzi started skateboarding as a 
freshman in high school. A few of his 
friends started surfing and soon he join- 
ed them, finding the thrill of outrunning 
the ocean on a little piece of fiberglass 
was intense. He became addicted and 
surfed all he could. 

He began competing with the Eastern 
Surfing Association at a contest in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, in 1978. He took second in 
the boy’s division. In 1981, the Seabrook 
Surf Team he helped organize took second 
behind the New England Hobie team, 
which has worldwide membership. ‘The 
expenses were paid by the team members’ 
parents. 

Manzi, who says it takes sheer dedica- 
tion to surf in 28-30 degree water, says 
the cold is a major obstacle but compared 
to the urge to surf it is nothing. 

He says there is not a freer feeling in 
the world, yet by no means are all surfers 
dropouts: 80 percent of the hardcore 
surfers are respectable businessmen, 
lawyers, chemists or other professionals. 

Asked what he does when the surf is 


flat, Manzi said he skateboards on ramps,. 


rides longboards and takes out girls who 
will put up with a surfer’s lifestyle. He 
says he will surf for the rest of his life, 
until he can’t stand up anymore. 

Besides New England, Manzi has surf- 
ed up and down the East Coast, Hawaii 
and Jamaica. 

Dean Savastano, a 20-year-old business 
major, went to Methuen High School, but 
now makes Seabrook Beach his home all 
year. He has been a dedicated surfer for 
seven years. He learned to surf when he 
was 11 and got into winter surfing when 
he was 13. J 

Also a member of the Seabrook team, 
he agrees it takes strength and deter- 
mination. He goes out there for waves, 
thrills and the beach lifestyle. 

Asked how important camaraderie is 
in the sport, he says, ‘There is heavy 
competition in the water with friends for 
waves. We're always pushing each other, 
but not in a malicious manner. We see 
who can be the most radical or crazy.” 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Asked if he thinks Northern Essex is 
aware of the surf community that exists 
here, Savastano says, ‘‘People who think 
they are surfers around here surf only in 
the summer. Northern Essex is not aware 
of surfers in New England due to the 
underexposure of the sport. If more peo- 
ple surfed, the overall intensity of New 
England surfing would increase.” — 

He says if someone is going to surf, he 
should be serious or he could be severely 
hurt. It is a unique sport because not 
everyone can participate. 

Savastano has surfed with the Eastern 
Surfing Association for six years, won 
contests in Maine, and competed as far 
away as Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. 
He’s surfed as well in Florida, Hawaii, 
New Jersey, and Virginia. ‘‘New England 
has the best waves on the East Coast,” 
he claims. 

Savastano plans a career in business, 
but intends to continue surfing as it is a 
way of keeping in good physical 
condition. 

With the approach of May, the flat 
season will soon be upon us, but the 
surfers at Northern Essex are undaunted. 
Through the laborious efforts of ac- 
complished snowboarder, surfer and 
skateboarder Mark Saracusa (also a Nor- 
thern Essex student) a half-pipe 
skateboard ramp has been revitalized in 
an undisclosed location near campus. 
Soon, lunchtime skate sessions will not 
be uncommon (photos next issue). 

Thus far, our beaches have been bless- 
ed with an abundance of great waves this 
spring. Thanks to photographer Carl 
Russo, some of these waves can be seen 
right here on the pages of this issue. If 
you would like to see some real life surf 
action, come over to Hampton Beach or 
Rye next time there is a storm and check 
it out. Until then, Aloha. 


After the ride. 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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Lowlights and highlights in sports world 


by Stephen Daly 

What went wrong with the Bruins? 
After going 6-0-1 in their last seven 
games, the Bruins were slashed in three 
straight games against the supposedly 
“‘washed up” Montreal Canadiens. 


The Bruins finished the regular season 
20° points up on les habs, yet managed 
to disgust their fans with 2-1, 3-1, and 5-0 
setbacks with the first two losses coming 
at the Garden, and the only blow-out of 
the mini-series occurring at the Forum. 


The Bruins simply weren’t prepared 
and as pumped up as Montreal was. The 
Canadiens got excellent fore-checking, 
skating, and muscle from all their lines 
as well as superb goaltending from rookie 
Steve Penney, who in his only other ap- 
pearances was 0-4 with a goals-against 
average of over five. 


Montreal coach Jacques LeMaire said 
that he had hoped to bring in someone 
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3 on 3, Intramurals. 
-Michael Poaletta photo. 


Intramural basketball 


who was not well-known and could han- 
dle the workload between the pipes. Pen- 
ney succeeded in doing just that, and the 
Bruins have one of their earliest playoff 
exits in recent years. 


Bruins fans shouldn’t be glum though. 
The Buffalo Sabres, who gave the Bruins 
a season-long fight for first place in the 
Adams Division, were also dumped in 
three straight by the strong Quebec 
Nordiques. 


Other teams who survived the playoff 
minefield were the Washington Capitals, 
Edmonton Oilers, Calgary Flames, and 
St. Louis Blues. 


Celtics clinch division title 


The Celtics, in the meantime, have clin- 
ched everything they set out to do in 
best record. Clinching the league’s best 
record allows the Celt’s to have the home 


court advantage for as long as they stay 
in the playoffs (let’s hope it’s longer than 
last year). 


The Celts are led by All-World Larry 
Bird who is averaging 24 points a game, 
nine rebounds, and six assists. Robert 
Parish chips in with 18 of his own, while 
Dennis Johnson ripples the net for an 
average of 13 a game. 


The Celts will face the Washington 
Bullets in the opening round (no byes this 
year) and should outmuscle Jeff Ruland, 
Rick Mahorn and Company, and face the 
New York Knicks in the second round. 


At press time, the Celts had won nine 
straight, 10-of-11, 16-of-20, and an as- 
tounding 20 of their last 26 games. 


What is going on in baseball?!? In the 
American League, the Seattle Mariners, 
Cleveland Indians, Minnesota Twins, and 
Kansas City Royals (what rebuilding 
season?) are currently vying for first 
place, while cellar-dwellars include the 
defending champion Baltimore Orioles, 
the Milwaukee Brewers, and Chicago 
White Sox. 


In the National League, the New York 
Mets and San Diego Padres are leading 
their divisions? Give me a break. 

Isn’t it great to see Fernando Valen- 
zuela getting knocked alt around the 
park? 


And finally, Ex-Northern Essex pit- 
cher and Methuen resident Steve Bedro- 
sian has started strong this spring for the 
Atlanta Braves with two saves in the 
Braves’ first two wins. 


Yakus wins ping pong tournament 


by Sean Nartiff 

Tunde Yakus won the Spring Ping- 
Pong Tournament by defeating Russell 
Bassett, who took second place. 

The finals were held Friday, April 6. In 
the best out of five showdowns, the game 


tallies went like this: Game 1, Yakus 


1-Bassett 16; Game 2, Yakus 21-Bassett 
19; Game 3, Yakus 21-Bassett 17. Both 
Yakus and Bassett displayed great skill 


in the tournament. 


3 on 3 basketball, Intramurals. 
-Michael Poaletta photo. 


76ers Champs Of 3 ON 3 


by Annette Landry 

The 3 on 83 intramural basketball 
league has come to a close with all 12 
teams participating in the single elimina- 
tion playoffs held Friday, March 9 and 
Monday, March 12. 


In the first round, the four top-seeded 
teams had a bye and automatically 
advanced to the second round. Fifth rank- 
ed Short Stuff faced the twelfth ranked 
Lions and fell 23-21. 


Phi Mopa Dopa (6th) knocked out the 
Playmakers (11th) 22-20. Seventh rank- 
ed Beal's Wheels swept the court with the 
tenth ranked Janitors 21-16. BT Express 
(8th) took it to the Sonics (9th) 21-18. 


In round two, the twelfth ranked Lions 
challenged the first ranked Stewies and 
fell 21-10. Phi Mopa Dopa fell to the No 
Names 21-19. The second ranked 76ers 
beat BT Express 21-17. Great White 
Hope took it to Beal’s Wheels, advancing 
to round three with a 23-21 win. 


In round three, the number one Stewies 
knocked out the No Names 21-15 to ad- 
vance to the finals. The second ranked 
76ers beat third ranked Great wise 
ened oe 21-18... P 


In the finals, the two top ranked teams 
squared off. In an upset win, the 76ers 
became the playoff champs as they beat 
the Stewies 21-18. In regular season play, 
the Stewies beat the 76ers 22-20 in over- 
time. The 76ers, led by Captain Terrance 
“T”’ Buchannan, took advantage of their 
quickness during the season. 


J.P. Mura, Dan Zorn (scoring threat) 
and Maurice Mitchell (a strong re- 
bounder) round out the Stewies roster. 
The Stewies went without the rebounding 
strength of Dave Beckford, who was ab- 
sent from the playoff game. Both teams 
got support from the spectators. 


Assistant Intramurals Coordinator 
Jane Welch said the season went well and 
there were few forfeits which helps keep 
the season running smooth. All 12 teams 
made the playoffs, which gives everyone 
incentive to play since everyone has a 
shot at the championship. The 76ers were 
awarded mugs and t-shirts, and the 
Stewies received t-shirts. 


William Garcia, Jorge Robles and 
Moses Jacobo are the members of the 
76ers, who had to play without Miguel 
Lopez in the final game. The Stewies, led 
by Captain Rick Wilson, used their height 
to rise to the top of the league. | 


Flag Football started Wednesday, 
April 11 at noon. Four team rosters have 
been entered. The reigning champs, the 
Cowboys, have returned to defend their 
title. Brian Driscoll has entered a power- 


ful squad in his last attempt to win the 


Activity 

Par 3 Golf Tournament April 13 
White Water Raft Trip April 6 
Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 

Parachuting Trip April 30 
Saco River Canoe Trip May 2 


Intramural Calendar 
Spring, 1984 


Meeting (Noon in Gym, 
Unless Otherwise Noted) 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jane Welch, ext. 
146, room 125, Gym Building, or Jack Hess, ext. 197, room 123, Gym Building. 


championship. The Raiders are led by 
Marc Allison, a defensive specialist, and 
Todd Creeden. The Gigolo’s captain, Rich 
Siverhics, claims that his team will be 
unstoppable. 


Golf Tournament April 20 
There will be a par-three Golf Tourna- 
ment April 20 at the Garrison Golf 
Center. Anyone interested in par- 
ticipating is asked to sign up in the gym. 


Raft Trip April 27, 28 
A white water raft trip is scheduled for 
April 27 and 28. A $25 deposit is required. 
Students may sign up at the gym. 


Date Being Held 


April 20 
April 27 and 28 
May 20 
May 19 


May 11-12-13 


Special Olympics slated for May 12 
Volunteer trainers are needed 


Sports-minded volunteers are needed 
to prepare Haverhill/Newburyport area 
mentally-retarded citizens for Special 
Olympic competition. This effort is being 
organized by the Northern Essex Coun- 
ty Association for Retarded Citizens 
“Friends of the Retarded” volunteer pro- 
gram. The goal of this effort is to recruit 
community volunteers to serve as athletic 
trainers, on a one-to-one basis, with 
mentally-disabled individuals. Volunteers 
are needed immediately to serve as 
trainers for Spring Special Olympic com- 
petitions to be held in May. 


The Essex County Special Olympics 
Track and Field Meet will be held Satur- 
day, May 12, at Belmont Junior High 
School in Saugus, Mass. There are nine 
competitive events planned, ~anging from 
the 50-meter dash to the pentathlon. 
Volunteer trainers will be asked to attend 
a training session to be conducted by a 
representative from the Massachusetts 
Special Olympics. The training will 


demonstrate the correct procedures to be 
used while preparing mentally-retarded 
individuals for athletic events. 


Interested volunteers are asked to con- 
tact the NECARC office as soon as possi- 
ble, so that the following may be com- 
pleted: training matches made, paper- 
work completed and a training session 
date set. Later this spring volunteers will ~ 
be recruited for the new Special Olympic 
Softball Team. For the first time in 
Special Olympic history, Massachusetts 
will offer competition with teams made 
up of non-disabled and mentally-disabled 
individuals. 


Both men and women are needed as 
volunteer trainers for the upcoming 
Special Olympic competitions. Participa- 
tion in the Olympics is exciting for all 
involved. Potential trainers are encourag- 
ed to call NECARC at 373-0552 as soon 
as possible. 
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Knights split two 


by Annette Landry 

The NECC Lady Knights softball team 
stands at two wins and two losses in ear- 
ly season play. 

The Ladies faced Middlesex Communi- 
ty College Saturday, April 7, in a double 
header. In the first game, the Knights fell 
to Middlesex, 15-18. Mary Martin and 
Robin Riddle shared the pitching chores. 
In the second game, Riddle went the 
distance on the mound in the 13-12 loss. 
The Knights were down 13-6 in the bot- 
tom of the seventh inning. They scored 

six runs to threaten Middlesex, but fell 
one short. 


The tables were turned when the 
Ladies faced Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege Tuesday, April 10, and came out on 
top of both games of the double header. 


In the second game, Mary Martin and 
Alicia Brewer shared the pitching duties 
in the 14-4 victory. Driscoll was the of- 
fensive stand out with a grand slam home 
run, putting the Knights on the 
scoreboard early. 


The Knights will face Becker Junior 
College Tuesday, April 17, and Endicott 
College Thursday, April 19. 


Men Knights win one, 
lose one to Mass. Bay 


by Paul Florent 

The NECC Knights baseball team split 
a double header with Massachusetts Bay 
Community College on their opening day 
of the season. The Knights won the first 
game (4-1) and lost the second (4-2). 

Steve Rathburn was brilliant in the 
first game as he tossed a three-hitter, and 
walked only two batters. He got all the 
runs he needed in the third inning as the 
Knights scored all four of their runs. 
Scott Dumas keyed the inning with a two- 
run scoring double. Kevin Delahunty lec 
the Knights’ attack with three hits. 


Massasoit Comm. College Away 
Cape Cod Comm. College 
MCCAC Tournament 


In the second game, Mass. Bay jumped 
out to a 2-0 lead in the first inning. Rob 
Steiner’s RBI single in the fourth inning 
brought NECC within one run, 2-1. The 
teams traded runs in the fifth inning. The 
Knights run came on a Scott Dumas 
single. 

The key play in the fifth inning had the 
Knights attempting a suicide squeeze and 
failing as they popped the bunt up. Mass. 
Bay added an insurance run to make the 
final score 4-2. Ed Murphy was the los- 
ing pitcher for the Knights. Dumas and 
Steiner each had two hits in the game. 


Men's 
Baseball Schedule 


TBA 
Away Noon and 2 p.m. 


Away TBA 


Ed. Note: Games may be added to the current schedule as the season 


Women's 
Softball Schedule 


Becker Junior College 
Endicott College 
Mount Wachusett College 

_ Rivier College 
Northeastern University 
Cape Cod Community College 
Merrimack College 
Becker Junior College 
Greenfield Community College 


Flag Football at Northern Essex. 


progresses, 


Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Home 


4 p.m. 

4 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 
Noon 
3:30 p.m. 
4 p.m. 

1 p.m. 


-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


_ 
Toronto Blue Jay Pitcher Dave Stieb. 


-Photo courtesy of Newburyport News. 


1984 American League 
East scouting report 


by Sean Hawrylciw and Michael Poaletta 


The American League East should be 
to a baseball fans delight. Six teams will 
be in the hunt for the Division title. The 
obvious pre-season favorite is the defen- 
ding World Series champs Baltimore 
Orioles, or are they? The co-authors of 
this article have differing opinions on who 
the American League East champions 


will be. 

BALTIMORE: The defending World 
Series champions look to be the first team 
since the Yankees to repeat their World 
Series triumphs in successive seasons. 

Strengths: The starting pitching is 
overwhelming, led by Scott McGregor, 
and last year’s rookie sensation, Mike 
Boddicker; plus established front-liners 
Eddie Murray and last season’s M.V.P. 
Cal Ripkin, Jr. 

Weaknesses: Third base and the 
bullpen might have right-handed throw- 
ing problems, and they play in the 
toughest division in' baseball. 

Predictions: Mike, 1st place; Sean, 4th 
place. 


BOSTON: The Sox look to improve an 
otherwise dismal 1983 campaign. They 
cannot do any worse than last season. 
Strengths: Jim Rice, Wade Boggs, Bob 
Stanley, and potentially fine, young 
pitching. 
Weaknesses: The bullpen, except for 


~ Stanley, left-handed power, infield 


defense, and team speed (lack of). 


CLEVELAND: This is a team that an- 
nually holds up the rest of the American 
League East, and this season looks to be 
no different. 
Strengths: Andre Thorton, Municipal 
Statium, and nowhere to go but up. 
Weaknesses: The Indians. 
Predictions: Mike, 6th place; Sean, 3d 
place. 
Predictions: Unanimous, 7th place. 


DETROIT: This team has all the mak- 
ings of a pennant winner. 

Strengths: The best double-play com- 
bination in the game (Whittaker, 2b, and 
Trammell, ss), and great starting 
pitching. 

Weaknesses: The bullpen is suspect, 
and Tiger Stadium has too much room. 

Predictions: Mike, 3rd place; Sean, 1st 
place. 


MILWAUKEE: The Brew Crew look to 
repeat banner years of 81-82. 

Strengths: Power hitting infield 
(Yount, Cooper, Molitor, and Gantner), 
and DH Ted Simmons. 

Weaknesses: Pitching, 
Outfield. 

Predictions: Mike, 4th place; Sean, 6th 
place. 


and the 


NEW YORK: The Bronx Bombers look 
to improve on their most disappointing 
Yankee season ever. 

Strengths: An ex-All-Star in every 
position, Ron Guidry and Dave Righetti. 

Weaknesses: The loss of Goose 
Gossage, pitching depth, and especially 
George Steinbrenner. 

Predictions: Mike, 5th place; Sean, 5th 
place. 


TORONTO: This team is the team of the 
future, and the future might be now for 
the Jays. 
Strengths: Upshaw and Moseby with 
a cast of other young talented players. 
Weaknesses: Experience and catching. 
Predictions: Mike, 2nd place; Sean, 2nd 
place. 


The American League East will be the 
most competitive division in baseball, and 
anyone of the top six teams could take it _ 
all. This race will go down to the wire. 
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Cruise into SUNMET “"weataprtes 
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on the 


Provincetown II 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


Leaves Commonwealth Pier II at 8 p.m. 
Returns at 11 p.m. 


Tickets $9 


Dance to rock and roll band 
‘Midnight Travelers’ 
or 
Relax on the second deck to DJ-type music 
| also Cash bar 


Bus available, leaves NECC at 6:45 p.m., returns at 1 a.m., 
allowing an additional two hours in Boston. 


Bus tickets $3 extra. 


Tickets available from Sue Smulski, Student Activities Office. 
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